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TO THE UNATTAINABLE. 
DEAR, how many the songs I bring to you 


Woven of dream-stuffs, pleasure, and pain, 


All the songs of my life I sing to you, 
And you hear, and answer again. 
Though no rhyme do your dear lips say to me, 

Yet, my poet, sweet songs you bring; 
When you smile, then the angels play to me 
Tunes to the silent songs you sing. 


All my soul goes forth in a song to you, 
All my deeds tor your sake are done, 

All my laurels and bays belong to you, 
In your name are my battles won. 

Just by living you make life dear to me, 
Though your lips never speak my name; 
*Tis your hands that in dreams appear to me, 

Bringing me all that I ask of fame. 


What though here you are wholly lost to me, 
Though you never will know or see, 
Though life’s pain be this worship’s cost to 
me, 
Am I not richer than great kings be? 
Have I not you, in the holiest heart of me — 
You, in the eyes which see you alone? 
Shall I not rise to your soul, which is part of 


me, 
Till you shall meet me and know your own? 
Longman’s Magazine. E. NESBIT. 


HOME. 
A LITTLE‘room with scanty grace 
Of drapery or ordered ease; 
White dimity and well-scrubbed boards — 
But there’s a hum of laden bees 
And sunshine in the quiet place, 
And scent that honeysuckle hoards. 


Outside, the little garden glows 

With sun-warmed leaves and blossoms bright; 
Beyond lie pasture, elm, and wood 

Where trail the briony and wild rose, 

Where grow the blossoms of delight 

In an inviolate solitude. 


Through that green land there blows an air 

That cools my forehead even here 

In this sad city’s riotous roar; 

And from that little room I hear 

The echo of a life-long prayer, 

And the world’s voice is heard no more. 
Leisure Hour. E. NESBIT. 


Right golden was the crocus flame, 
And, touched with purest green, 
The small white flower of stainless name 
Above the ground was seen. 
He used to love the white and gold, she said; 
The snowdrops come again, and he is dead. 


I would not wish him back, she cried, 
In this dark world of pain. 
For him the joys of life abide, 
For me its griefs remain. ~ 
I would not wish him back again, she said, 
But Spring is hard to bear now he is dead. 
ANNIE MATHESON. 


DOROTHY. 


Dorothy is debonair; 
Little count hath she or care; 
All her gold is in her hair. 


And the freshness of the Spring 
Round this old world seems to cling 
When you hear her laugh or sing. 


On her sunny way she goes; 
Much she wonders — little knows 
Love’s as yet a folded rose. 


All her smiles in dimples die; 
Glad is she, nor knows she why 
Just to live is ecstasy ! 


Lightly lie the chains, methinks, 
That have daisies for their links; 
Youth’s the fount where Pleasure drinks. 


Dorothy is debonair ; 
Little count hath she or care, 
Sunshine in her heart and hair. 
M. HEDDERWICK BROWNE. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


IRELAND. 


In the wild and lurid desert, in the thunder- 
travelled ways, 

’Neath the night that ever hurries to the dawn 
that still delays, 

There she clutches at illusions, and she seeks 
a phantom goal 

With the unattaining passion that consumes 
the unsleeping soul: 

And calamity enfolds her, like the shadow of 
a ban, 





THE wind had from the almond flung 

Red blossoms round her feet, | 

On hazel-boughs the catkins hung, | 

The willow blooms grew sweet — 

Palm willows, fragrant with the Spring, ae 
said, 

He always found the first, — but he is dead. 


And the niggardness of nature makes the 
misery of man: 
And in vain the hand is stretched to lift her, 
stumbling in the gloom, 
While she follows the mad fen-fire that con- 
ducts her to her doom. 
Spectator. W. 




















THE ORIGINS OF THE COMMON LAW. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE ORIGINS OF THE COMMON LAW. 


BY SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


Ir has been usual for writers commenc- 
ing the exposition of any particular sys- 
tem of law to undertake, to a greater or 
less extent, philosophical discussion of 
the nature of laws in general, and defini- 
tion of the most general notions of juris- 
prudence. I purposely refrain from any 
such undertaking. The philosophical 
analysis and definition of law belongs, in 
my judgment, neither to the historical 
nor to the dogmatic science of law, but to 
the theoretical part of politics. A phi- 
losopher who is duly willing to learn 
from lawyers the things of their own art 
is full as likely to handle the topic with 
good effect as a lawyer, even if that lawyer 
is acquainted with philosophy, and has 
used all due diligence in consulting phi- 
losopliers. The matter of legal science is 
not an ideal result of ethical or political 
analysis; it is the actual results of facts 
of human nature and history. Common 
knowledge assures us that in every tolera- 
bly settled community there are rules by 
which men are expected to order their 
conduct. Some of these rules are not 
expressed in any authentic form, nor de- 
clared with authority by any person or 
body distinct from the community at 
large, nor enforced by any power consti- 
tuted for that purpose. Others are de- 
clared by some person or body having 
permanently, or for the time being, public 
authority for that purpose, and, when so 
declared, are conceived as binding the 
members of the community in a special 
manner. In civilized states there are offi- 
cers charged with the duty and furnished 
with the means of enforcing them. Of 
the former kind are the common rules of 
morals and manners, in so far as they do 
not coincide with rules of law. We shall 
find that in England, as elsewhere, and in 
times which must be called recent as com- 
pared with the known history of ancient 
civilization, many things were left to the 
rule of social custom, if not to private 
Caprice or uncontrolled private force, 
which are now, as a matter of course, reg- 
ulated by legislation, and controlled by 
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courts of justice. By gradual steps, as 
singularly alike in the main in different 
lands and periods, at the corresponding 
stages of advance, as they have differed 
in detail, public authority has drawn to 
itself more and more causes and matters 
out of the domain of mere usage and 
morals ; and, where several forms of pub- 
lic authority have been in competition (as 
notably, in the history of Christendom, 
the Church has striven with secular 
princes and rulers to enlarge her jurisdic- 
tion at their expense), we find that some 
one form has generally prevailed, and! 
reigns without serious rivalry. Thus, im 
every civilized commonwealth we expect 
to find courts of justice open to commom 
resort, where judges and magistrates ap- 
pointed in a regular course by the supreme 
governors of the commonwealth, or, at 
least, with their allowance and authority, 
declare and administer those rules of 
which the State professes to compel the 
observance. Moreover, we expect to find 
regularly appointed means of putting in 
force the judgments and orders of the 
courts, and of overcoming resistance to 
them, at need, by the use of all or any part 
of the physical power at the disposal of 
the State. Lastly, we expect to find not 
only that the citizen may use the means of 
redress provided and allowed by public 
justice, but that he may not use others. 
Except in cases particularly excepted, the 
man who takes the law into his own hands 
puts himself in the wrong, and offends the 
commonwealth. “The law is open, and 
there are deputies ; let them implead one 
another.” Such are for the citizen, the 
lawyer, and the historian, the practical 
elements of law. When a man is ac- 
quainted with the rules which the judges 
of the land will apply to any subject of 
dispute between citizens, or to any act 
complained of as an offence against the 
common weal, and is further acquainted 
with the manner in which the decision of 
the competent court can be enforced, he 
must be said to know the law to that ex- 
tent. He may or may not have opinions 
upon the metaphysical analysis of laws or 
legal duty in general, or the place of the 
topic in hand in a scientific arrangement 
of legal ideas. Law, such as we know it 
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in the conduct of life, is matter of fact; 
not a thing which can be seen or handled, 
but a thing perceived in many ways of 
practical experience. Commonly there is 
no difficulty in recognizing it by its accus- 
tomed signs and works. In the excep- 
tional cases where difficulties are found, 
it is not known that metaphysical defini- 
tion has ever been of much avail. 

It may be well to guard ourselves on 
one or two points. We have said that 
law may be taken for every purpose, save 
that of strictly philosophical inquiry, to 
be the sum of the rules administered by 
courts of justice. We have not said that 
it must be, or that it always is, a sum of 
uniform and consistent rules (as uniform 
and consistent, that is, as human fallibility 
and the inherent difficulties of human 
affairs permit) administered under one and 
the same system. This would, perhaps, 
ibe the statement of an ideal which the 
modern history of law tends to realize 
rather than of a result yet fully accom- 
plished in any nation. Certainly it would 
not be correct as regards the state of En- 
glish legal institutions, not only in modern 
but in quite recent times. Different and 
more or less conflicting systems of law, 
different and more or less competing sys- 
tems of jurisdiction, in one and the same 
region, are compatible with a high state of 
civilization, with a strong government, and 
with an administration of justice well 
enough liked and sufficiently understood 
by those who are concerned. 

Another point on which confusion is 
natural and may be dangerous is the rela- 
tion of law to morality. Legal rules are 
not merely that part of the moral rules 
existing in a given society which the State 
thinks properto enforce. It is easily rec- 
ognized that there are, and must be, rules 
of morality beyond the commandments of 
law; noless is it true, though less com- 
monly recognized, that there are and must 
be rules of law beyond or outside the 
direct precepts of morality. There are 
many things for which it is needful or 
highly convenient to have a fixed rule, 
and comparatively or even wholly indif- 
ferent what that rule shall be. When, 
indeed, the rule is fixed by custom or law, 


dience to it. But the rule itself is not a 
moral rule. In England men drive on the 
left-hand side of the road, in the United 
States and nearly all parts * of the Con- 
tinent of Europe on the right. Morality 
has nothing to say to this except that 
those who use the roads ought to know 
and observe the rule, whatever it be, pre- 
scribed by the law of the country. Many 
cases, again, occur, where the legal rule 
does not profess to fulfil anything like 
perfect justice, but where certainty is of 
more importance than perfection, and an 
imperfect rule is therefore useful and ac- 
ceptable. Nay, more, there are cases 
where the law, for reasons of general pol- 
icy, not only makes persons chargeable 
without proof of moral blame, but will not 
admit proof to the contrary. Thus, by 
the law of England, the possessor of a 
dangerous animal f is liable for any mis- 
chief it may do, notwithstanding that he 
may have used the utmost caution for its 
safe keeping. Thus in the modern law of 
all nations, it is believed, a master has to 
answer for the acts and defaults of a ser- 
vant occupied about his business, however 
careful he may have been in choosing 
and instructing the servant. Thus, again, 
there are cases where an obviously wrong- 
ful act has brought loss upon innocent 
persons, and no redress can be obtained 
from the primary wrong-doer. In such 
cases it has to be decided which of those 
innocent persons shall bear the loss. A 
typical example is the sale of stolen goods 
to one who buys them in good faith. The 
fraudulent seller is commonly out of reach, 
or, if within reach, of no means to make 
restitution. Either the true owner must 
lose his goods, or the purchaser must lose 
his money. This question, simple enough 
as to the facts, is on the very border-line 
of legal policy. Some systems of law 
favor the first owner, some the purchaser, 
and in the common law itself the result 
may be one way or the other, according to 
conditions quite independent of the actual 
honesty or prudence of the parties. In 
the dealings of modern commerce, ques- 
tions which are reducible to the same 


* Bohemia is an exception. 
t £.g., an elephant — Filburn v. People’s Palace and 





then morality approves and enjoins obe- 


Aquarium Co. (1890), 25 Q.B. Div. 258. 
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principle arise in various ways which may 
be complicated to an indefinite extent. 
Evidently there must be some law for such 
cases ; yet no law can be made which will 
not seem unjust to the loser. Compensa- 
tion at the public expense would, perhaps, 
be absolutely just, and it might be prac- 
ticable in a world of absolutely truthful 
and prudent people. But in such a world 
frauds would not be committed on individ- 
uals any more than on the State. 

Another point worth mention is that the 
notion of law does not include of necessity 
the existence of a distinct profession of 
lawyers, whether as judges or as advo- 
cates. There cannot well be a science of 
law without such a profession ; but justice 
can be administered according to settled 
rules by persons taken from the general 
body of citizens for the occasion, or in a 
small community even by the whole body 
of qualified citizens ; and under the most 
advanced legal systems a man may gen- 
erally conduct his own cause in person, if 
so minded. In Athens, at the time of 
Pericles, and even of Demosthenes, there 
was a great deal of law, but no class of 
persons answering to our judges or coun- 
sellors. The Attic orator was not a lawyer 
in the modern sense, Again the Icelandic 
sagas exhibit a state of society provided 
with law quite definite as far as it goes, 
and even minutely technical on some 
points, and yet without any professed 
lawyers. The law is administered by gen- 
eral assemblies of freemen, though the 
court which is to try a particular cause is 
selected by elaborate rules. There are 
old men who have the reputation of being 
learned in the law; sometimes the opinion 
of such a man is accepted as conclusive ; 
but they hold no defined office or official 
qualification. In England itself it cannot 
be said that there was a definite legal pro- 
fession till more than a century after the 
Norman Conquest. To this day we have 
courts of justice, though inferior courts, 
whose members need not be learned in 
the law. In short, the presence of law is 
marked by the administration of justice in 
some regular course of time, place, and 
manner, and on the footing of some recog- 
nized general principles. These condi- 
tions appear to be sufficient, as they are 








necessary. But if we suppose an Eastern 
despot to sit in the gate and deal with 
every case according to the impression of 
the moment, recognizing no rule at all, we 
may say that he is doing some sort of 
jussice, but we cannot say that he is doing 
judgment according tolaw. Probably no 
prince or ruler in historical times ever 
really took upon himself to do right ac- 
cording to his mere will and pleasure. 
There are always points of accepted faith 
which even the strongest of despots dares 
not offend, points of custom which he 
dares not disregard. 

At the same time the conscious separa- 
tion of law from morals and religion has 
been a gradual process, and it has largely 
gone hand in hand with the marking off of 
special conditions of men to attend to reli- 
gious and to legal affairs, and the develop- 
ment, through their special studies, of 
jurisprudence and theology as distinct 
sciences, If there be any primitive theory 
of the nature of law, it seems to be that 
laws are the utterance of some divine or 
heroic person who reveals, or declares as 
revealed to him, that which is absolutely 
right. The desire torefer institutions to 
a deified or canonized legislator is shown 
in England, as late as the fourteenth cen- 
tury,* by the attribution to King Alfred 
of everything supposed to be specially 
national and excellent. In the extant 
Brahminical recensions of early Hindu 
law this desire is satisfied with deliberate 
and excessive minuteness. Wherever 
and whenever such notions prevail, the 
distinction between legal and moral duty 
can at best be imperfectly realized. Even 
now many persons not otherwise ignorant 
are unable to comprehend that law does 
not pretend to fulfil every precept of mo- 
rality, or to punish everything that is mor- 
ally wrong, and is, therefore, not to be 
charged with failure because jurispru- 
dence does not cover the whole ground of 
ethics, and legislation does not suppress 
every vice. It is true that one attempt 
has been made on a great scale, and con- 
tinued into modern times, to reduce mo- 
rality to legal forms. In the system of the 
Church of Rome the whole of moral duty 


* See the Mirror of Justices, passim. 
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is included in the law of God and of Holy 
Church, and there is no breach of that 
law which may not be dealt with in a regu- 
lar and formal manner by the Church’s 
tribunals. Morality becomes a thing of 
arguments and judgment, of positive rules 
and exceptions, and even of legislative 
declaration by the authority supreme on 
earth in matters of faith and morals. 
Many things on which Protestants are ac- 
customed to spend their astonishment and 
indigna#on are merely the necessary con- 
sequences of this point of view. For the 
purposes of legal history it is sufficient to 
observe that the wide and flexible juris- 
diction of the spiritual power was of great 
service in the Middle Ages, both in sup- 
plementing the justice of secular courts, 
and in stimulating them by its formidable 
. competition to improve their doctrine and 
practice. This was especially the case in 
England. On the other hand, the attempt 
to enforce all kinds of moral duties by 
proceedings of a criminal nature had in 
many ways oppressive and vexatious re- 
sults, and it has been thought with good 
reason that this had as much todo with 
the triumph of the Reformation in En- 
gland as any general sense of the doctrinal 
errors of Rome, or zeal for the study of the 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue. 

The laws now administered in England 
by the queen’s courts of justice are derived 
from many sources, and are complex with 
all the complexity of English politics and 
society. We may say the same, allowing 
for local and modern variations, of the 
laws administered in all other English- 
speaking countries, with one notable ex- 
ception, by courts more or less framed on 
the same model. This unique exception 
is Scotland, whose law stands apart. It 
has run a distinct course of its own, from 
the time when Scottish independence was 
established ; and in the political union of 
the two kingdoms the legal individuality 
of Scotland was carefully preserved. We 
may cross the border in search of paral- 
iels, illustrations, or suggestions. We 
may note mutual approaches of the two 
systems in our own times, induced by the 
practical needs of commerce, and effected 
either by direct legislation, or by the com- 
mon judicial authority of the House of 
Lords. A certain number of learned per- 
sons may be found who are qualified both 
as Scottish advocates and as English bar- 
sisters. Nevertheless, the English law- 
yer, as such, is at most an intelligent 
layman in Edinburgh as much as in Paris 
or Rome. It is doubtful among learned 
Americans whether there is or is not a 
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common law of the United States distinct 
from the English law received in the juris- 
diction of this or that State; in these 
kingdoms itis certain that there is no such 
thing as a common law of Great Britain, 
When, therefore, we speak of English 
laws and of England in relation to them, 
we must be understood as using the terms 
in their exact political sense. It is need- 
less to enumerate here the British colonies 
and possessions outside the United King- 
dom in which English law does not pre- 
vail. The Channel Islands and the Isle 
of Man are, so to speak, our domestic 
examples. In British India the common 
law, modified by divers acts of Parliament 
and acts of the government of India, has 
become for all purposes the personal law 
of Englishmen sojourning in India, and 
for some purposes, especially in criminal 
jurisdiction, the general law of British In- 
dian subjects; but Hindus and Mahome- 
tans are still governed by their respective 
customs in most matters touching religion 
or the family, or the succession to property 
so far as dependent on family relations; 
and those customary laws are administered 
by our judges, whether Englishmen born, 
Mahometan, or Hindu, with. impartial 
fidelity. 

We may now endeavor to take a general 
view of the elements that have gone to 
build up the common law. 

Question has been made at various times 
how much of ancient British custom sur- 
vived the conquest of Britain by succes- 
sive invaders, and became incorporated 
in English law. The present writer is 
unable to assign any definite share to a 
Celtic element in English laws at any time 
within the last thousand years or more. 
The supposed proofs of such an element 
have, as far as I am aware, no surer foun- 
dation than coincidence. Now the mere 
coincidence of particulars in early bodies 
of law proves nothing beyond the general 
resemblance of all archaic institutions in 
certain stages. In the archaic law of 
Rome in the republican period, of which 
the founders of the common law certainly 
knew nothing, there are striking points of 
resemblance to the Germanic customs 
which left their mark on medieval En- 
glish law, and which the Roman lawyers 
of the empire, if they had heard of their 
existence at all, doubtless disdained as 
merely barbarous. Again, there may be 
points of real organic connection between 
Celtic and English law without any bor- 
rowing from the Welshman on the En- 
glishman’s part. If there be a true affin- 


ity, it may well go back to a common 
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stock of Aryan tradition antecedent to the | 
distinction of race and tongue between) 
And if in a given case | 


German and Celt. 
we find that an institution or custom which 
is both Welsh and English is at the same 
time Scandinavian, Greek, Roman, Sla- 
vonic, or Hindu, we may be reasonably 
assured that there is nothing more specific 
in the matter. Or, if there be a true case 
of survival, it may go back to an origin as 
little Celtic or even Aryan as it is Ger- 
manic. Some local usages, it is quite 
possible, may be the relics of a pre-historic 
society, and of an antiquity now immeas- 
urable, saved by their obscurity through 
the days of Celt, Saxon, and Norman alike. 
There is no better protection against the 
stronger hand; bracken and lichens are 
untouched by the storm that uproots oak 
and beech. But this is of no avail to the 
Celtic enthusiast, or rather of worse than 
none. Those who claim a Celtic origin 
for English laws ought to do one of two 
things: prove by distinct historical evi- 
dence that particular Celtic institutions 
were adopted by the English invaders, or 
point out similar features in Welsh and 
English law which cannot be matched 
either in the laws of continental Germany 
or in those of other Aryan nations. 
Neither of these things, to the best of my 
knowledge, has ever been effectually done. 
Indeed, the test last named would be 
hardly a safe one. For the earliest docu- 
ments of Welsh law known to exist are so 
much later in their present form than the 
bulk of our Anglo-Saxon documents that, 
if a case of specific borrowing could be 
made out on the face of them, we should 
need further assurance that the borrowing 
was not the other way. The favorite 
method of partisans in this kind is, as has 
been said, to enumerate coincidences. 
And by that method the common law could 
with little ado be proved to be Greek, 
Slavonic, Semitic, or, for aught one knows, 
Chinese. One cannot say that no Celtic 
element exists in the common law, for 
there are no means of proving so general 
a negative. But it appears to me that 
there is no proof or evidence of its exist- 
ing in any such appreciable measure as 
would make it necessary or proper to be 
taken into account in a summary view. 
For example, there are doubtless fit times 
and places for considering the possibility 
that Celtic details, assimilated in Gaul by 
French feudal law during its growth, may 
have passed into England as part of the 
Norman-French importation. But I do 
not think it would be reasonable to con- 
sider it here. 





LAW. ot 
Coming to the solid ground of known 
history, we find that our laws have been 
formed in the main from a stock of Teu- 
tonic customs, with some additions of 
matter, and considerable additions or mod- 
ifications of form, received directly or 
indirectly from the Roman system. Black- 
stone’s statement that the common law is 
doubtless of Saxon parentage has been 
confirmed rather than shaken since he 
wrote, and, as a statement in the most gen- 
eral form, does not seem capable of amend- 
ment. Blackstone seems to have imagined 
Anglo-Saxon law much more fully devel- 
oped than itreally was. But this does not 
affect the main position. Both the Ger- 
manic and the Romanic elements have 
been constituted or reinforced at different 
times and from different sources, and we 
thus have a large range of possibilities to 
which, in the absence of direct proof, we 
must attend carefully in every case before 
committing ourselves to a decision. 

Taking first the Germanic material of 
our laws, we begin with the customs and 
institutions brought in by the English 
conquest of Britain, or, rather, by the 
series of conquests which led to the for- 
mation of the English kingdom. 

This is the prime stock; but it by no 
means accounts for the whole of the Ger- 
manicelements. A distinct Scandinavian 
strain came in with the Danish invasions 
before the Norman Conquest, and was 
secured by the short period of Danish 
sovereignty. 

To some extent, though probably to no 
great extent, the Norman law and practice 
of William the Conqueror may be said to 
have included similar matter. The main 
importance of the Norman contribution, 
however, was in other kinds. Much 
Anglo-Norman law is Germanic without 
being either Anglo-Saxon or Norse. The 
Frankish monarchy, the nearest approach 
to a civilized power that existed in west- 
ern Christendom at the dawn of the Mid- 
dle Ages, was in many things a pattern for 
its neighbors, and the state and forms of 
its court were imitated by other dynasties 
according to their means. Archaic law 
lives so much in forms and in distinction 
of persons that what some centuries later 
would have been mere passing fashion was 
in the ninth or tenth century potent in 
shaping institutions. Thus we received 
through Normandy a contribution of 
Frankish ideas and customs. It was, in- 
deed, hardly foreign to us, being of kin- 
dred stock, and still not widely removed 
from the common root of Germanic tradi- 
tion. We must not omit, however, to 
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count it as a distinct variation. Neither 
must we forget that English princes had 
already been following, in some measure, 
the same Continental models as the dukes 
of Normandy. From the time of Charles 
the Great onward, the rulers of both Mer- 
cia and Wessex were in intimate relations 
with the Frankish kings, and Alfred spent 
a considerable part of his youth in the 
court of Charles the Bald. 

It is as needless, however, as it would 
be difficult, to determine the exact share 
of these conditions in fixing the contents 
and form of Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Nor- 
man laws. Even if we could determine it 
accurately, the result would be as imma- 
terial for the general history of English 
law as it is immaterial for the general 
history of English literature (important 
though it may be for philology), whether a 
particular word occurring in Shakespeare, 
and now in common use, was or was not 
common when Shakespeare used it. Of- 
tentimes it is impossible, in default of 
specific evidence, to decide between the 
probabilities of similar but independent 
growth from a common stock, and of im- 
portation or imitation in the particular 
case. 

We next have to speak of the Roman, 
or more properly Romanic, elements in the 
common law. This is a matter which re- 
quires careful distinction. It has been 
maintained at various times, and some- 
times with great ingenuity, that Roman 
institutions and forms persisted after 
Britain was abandoned by the Roman 
power, and survived the Teutonic inva- 
sions in such force as to contribute in 
material quantity to the formation of our 
laws. But there is no real evidence of 
this. Everything which is Roman or Ro- 
manized can be accounted for by later 
importation ; and we do not find anything 
to show the existence of such elements in 
the time between the cessation of Roman 
dominion and the reappearance of Roman 
influence in other forms. All the indica- 
tions, in fact, are the other way. We know 
that the language and the religion of 
Rome were effaced. Roman Christianity 
had to make its fresh conquest of the En- 
glish kingdoms almost as if the British 
Church had never existed. The remnant 
of that Church stood aloof, and it would 
seem that Augustine did not think it en- 
titled to much conciliation, either by its 
merits or by its importance.* It is diffi- 
cult to believe that civil institutions re- 


* The story that Augustine offended the Welsh | 
| man law entered into the studies of the more learned 


bishops by not rising to receive them may be accepted 
as symbolically if not literally true. 
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mained continuous in a country where the 
discontinuity of ecclesiastical affairs is so 
pointedly marked, and in an age when 
the Church was far more stable and com- 
pact than any civil institution whatever. 
And in point of fact there is no trace of 
the laws or civilization of imperial Rome, 
as distinct from the precepts and forms of 
the Roman Church, in our documents of 
the Anglo-Saxon period. Whatever is 
Roman in them is ecclesiastical. The 
danger of arguing in these matters from 
mere enumeration of coincidences has al- 
ready been pointed out with reference to 
the attempt, in our opinion, a substantially 
similar one, to attribute English laws to 
a Celtic origin. This importation of Ro- 
man ecclesiastical rules and technical 
training, in other words, of the system 
which in course of time was organized as 
the canon law, was the first and by no 
means the least important of the Roman 
invasions, if we may so call them, in our 
Germanic polity. We need not doubt the 
statement that English princes began to 
collect their customary laws in writing 
after the Roman example made known to 
them by Augustine and his successors.* 

Somewhat later the intercourse of En- 
glish princes with the Frankish court 
brought in a fresh accession of Continental 
learning and Continental form and prac- 
tice, in the hands of clerks indeed, but 
applicable to secular affairs. 

In this way the Roman materials assim- 
ilated or imitated by the Franks easily 
found their way into England at a second 
remove. Many, perhaps most, of the 
facts that have been alleged to show the 
persistence of Roman institutions in Brit- 
ain are really of this kind. Such are, for 
example, the formulas of the Latin char- 
ters in the “Codex Diplomaticus.” We 
should hesitate, in any case, to draw con- 
clusions as to the ways and habits of 
thought of English country folk in the 
ninth or ‘tenth century from the phrases 
of a courtly scribe, who was as likely as 
not to have had his training on the Conti- 
nent, and quite possibly was not an En- 
glishman at all. But there is no need to 


* Qui (Zthelbirht of Kent) inter cetera bona quae 
enti suo consulendo conferebat etiam decreta illi 
iudiciorum iuxta exempla Romanorum cum consilio 
sapientium constituit, quae conscripta Anglorum ser- 
mone hactenus habentur et observantur ab ea. (Bede, 
Hist. Eccl. ii. 5.) But only the form, or rather the 
fact of formal reduction to writing, is Roman, as any 
one may see who will consult the text of Aéthelbirht’s 
laws. The passages of Aldhelm and others collected 
in Savigny, Gesch. des R.R., i. c. 6, § 135, show at 
most that, in England as elsewhere, a tincture of Ro- 
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be content with hesitation when we know 
that the framers of Anglo:Saxon charters 
had only to copy, with the necessary vari- 
ations, the style of the Continental for- 
mularies which were already as abundant 
and elaborate as any modern conveyancer 
could wish. A weighty question indeed 
is raised by the Continental materials on 
their own ground, namely, what proportion 
of Germanic and Franco-Gallic usages is 
of Roman origin, and how. far those parts 
which are Roman are to be ascribed to a 
continuous life of Roman institutions and 
habits in the outlying parts of the Roman 
Empire in Europe, and especially in Gaul. 
Interesting as these problems are, they 
concern Continental rather than English 
scholars, and French scholars most of all. 
A line of illustrious Frenchmen from 
Guérard to Fustel de Coulanges have made 
the inquiry their own. It is not one, at 
all events, to be pursued within my present 
scope. 

A further importation of more sudden 
and masterful fashion came with the Nor- 
man Conquest. Not only had the Nor- 
mans learnt to speak a Romance tongue, 
but the dukes of Normandy had adopted 
the official machinery of Frankish govern- 
ment, including, of course, whatever Ro- 
man elements had been taken up by the 
Franks. Here, again, a remoter field of 
inquiry lies open, on which we do not 
adventure ourselves. It is enough to say 
at present, that institutions which have 
nowadays the most homely and English 
appearance may nevertheless be ultimately 
connected, through the customs of Nor- 
mandy, with the system of government 
elaborated in the latter centuries of the 
Roman Empire. 

The fact that in law this kind of Ro- 
manic influence operated almost wholly in 
matters of procedure does not make it the 
less important, for procedure is the life of 
archaic law. But this, it scarce need be 
remarked, is a very different matter from 
the persistence of unadulterated Roman 
elements. It may be possible to trace a 
chain of slender but unbroken links from 
the court of our William or Henry to that of 
Diocletian or Constantine. Such a chain, 
however, is in no way strengthened by the 
well-attested fact that Papinian was once 
at York, as it would in no way be weak- 
ened if that fact could be discredited. 

At a later time, under the immediate 
influence of ecclesiastical learning and 
jurisdiction, other Roman contributions 
were made in a different and compara- 
tively direct way. This does not refer 
only to the organization of the ecclesias- 





tical courts after the Norman Conquest,* 
which was openly Roman. Other special 
jurisdictions were developed from time to 
time, in which the Roman methods pre- 
vailed. The greatest and most permanent 
of these, both in its actual constitution 
and in its effect on English jurisprudence 
as a whole, was the Court of Chancery. 
Doubt is still possible, within a con- 
siderable range, as to the origin of the 
substantive law which the chancellors ad- 
ministered for something more than four 
centuries under the name of equity, as a 
system distinct from the common law; 
but no doubt can be fairly entertained that 
certain parts of the system, the rules as 
to legacies, for example, were derived 
from Rome through the ecclesiastical 
courts. And certainly the canon law in 
which the earlier chancellors had received 
their training was the model on which they 
formed their procedure.t Here, if any- 
where, is the true triumph of Rome on 
English ground, and, except in a small 
minority of the United States, over the 
whole field of the common law. In some 
points of procedure our latest rules have 
been brought back (though doubtless 
without any set purpose to that effect) 
much nearer to principles of the civil law 
which had been disregarded or obscured 
in the modern practice of courts of equity. 

The law merchant added to the common 
law, after long remaining outside it, ele- 
ments of a cosmopolitan character which 
it would be difficult to trace with accuracy 
to their ultimate sources. Inasmuch as 
the Mediterranean ports were the great 
centres of trade in the Middle Ages, and 
the Italians the leading mercantile peo- 
ple, we may fairly set down those elements 
as being in a general way Romance rather 
than Teutonic; but it is doubtful whether 
anything of ancient Roman tradition can 
be deemed to survive in them. Some of 
the points which we find accepted in the 
maritime law of the Middle Ages had 
been accepted, as being well established 
by custom, in the classical Roman law. 
We can only say that in such a case the 
declared rule and the living usage would 
confirm one another. Down to the seven- 
teenth century the customs of merchants 
were treated as a kind of personal law.t 


* There seems to be no evidence of a settied ecclesi- 
astical procedure earlier. Cf. Stubbs, Lectures on 
Canon Law, p. & and in Appendix to Report of Com- 
mission on Ecclesiastical Courts, 1883, pp. 22-24. 

t See C. C. Langdell, Summary of Equity Pleading, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1877. 

* This view may be said to survive in those Conti- 
nental states which have separate commercial codes 
and commercial tribunals. 
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The king caused them to be administered 
as between merchants (especially foreign- 
ers) by the chancellor. They were like- 
wise administered by various local courts, 
and it is probable that such trading com- 
panies as those of the Hanse towns had 
their private courts of arbitration. Only 
in the seventeenth century did the custom 
of merchants claim recognition in the 
king’s ordinary courts; only in the eigh- 
teenth was it admitted as an integral part 
of the general law. First it was a system 
apart from the common law, not only in 
substance but in jurisdiction. Then it 
was a matter of fact that could be noticed 
by the king’s courts, but still matter to be 
proved by the testimony of merchants, as 
foreign laws and particular customs have 
still to be proved by some one versed in 
them. At length it was embodied in the 
common law, and having once been ac- 
cepted, was removed from the region of 
disputable testimony. Traces of this 
original exotic character may still be noted 
by careful students even in the modern 
law. Meanwhile there has long ceased to 
be a uniform mercantile law of nations, 
and if there be any living analogy to the 
old law merchant, it is in the endeavors 
of English and American jurisprudence, 
within the last few generations, to main- 
tain something like a constant agreement 
in the development of legal principles 
affecting the commercial intercourse of 
British and American citizens. 

It remains to ask ourselves to what 
extent Roman law has been at any time 
deliberately adopted or imitated in this 
country by judicial or legislative authority. 
There has been very little indeed of such 
following in the reign of secular legisla- 
tion. Justinian’s rule of intestate suc- 
cession was virtually made the English 
rule, as regards personal property, by the 
Statute of Distributions of Charles II. 
This, however, was in a department which 
had formerly belonged to ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and in all probability the 
Statute gave a definite sanction to what 
had already been common practice, though 
subject to be varied by local customs. So 
far as the customs that were superseded 
partly by the Statute of Distributions, and 
partly by still later acts of Parliament, 
were of Teutonic origin, the state of mod- 
ern law may count as a Roman victory. 
Judges and text-writers, on the other hand, 
have been indebted to the Romans and 
their commentators for a good deal of 
illustration and ornament, and sometimes 
for no trifling amount of method and lit- 
erary framework. In one celebrated case 
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Chief Justice Holt sought his reasons in 
Bracton, but ina passage copied by him, 
as Holt must have known, from the “ In- 
stitutes ” of Justinian. There was nothing 
specially Roman, however, in the conclu- 
sion itself; and, in fact, Holt’s colleagues 
arrived at it upon consideration of purely 
English authorities. In a very few mod- 
ern cases the analogy of Roman law 
(more exactly speaking, the opinions of 
Roman lawyers of the classical period) 
has been expressly relied on in deciding a 
point on which English decisions afforded 
no guidance. I cannot recall more than 
one clear example of this. 

As to the use made of Roman materials 
by Bracton and others in the thirteenth 
century, the extent and significance of it 
can be appreciated only in connection with 
the detailed history of the national devel- 
opment of the common law. But it may 
be provisionally stated that the influence 
of Roman learning on English lawyers 
outside ecclesiastical courts was at its 
highest a thing rather of form than of 
matter. No attempt was made to oust 
English rules of law from any ground that 
was already covered. Bracton, however 
freely he uses Roman law for ornament or 
supplement, does not scruple to contradict 
it flatly when an adverse English doctrine 
is in possession. After the thirteenth 
century Roman influence, whatever it 
had been, steadily declined ; and the Re- 
naissance, coinciding as it did with the 
Reformation, operated in England only to 
confirm the insularity of our legal system. 

The study of Roman law at the univer- 
sities has, again, a history of its own. 
All that concerns us at present is to note 
that after the twelfth century this study 
was divorced from the study and practice 
of the ordinary law of the land. In fact, 
the latter medieval theory, as we find it 
in Fortescue, was that the Inns of Court 
were a kind of special university for the 
study of the common law. The “state 
and degree” of serjeant-at-law seems to 
have been intended to answer to the de- 
gree of doctor,* and some of the cere- 
monies formerly used on the creation of a 
serjeant were identical with those estab- 
lished in the law faculties of Paris or 
Bologna. But there was no sort of alli- 
ance or exchange of ideas between com- 
mon lawyers and civilians; it was rather 


* So Fortescue, “* De Laudibus Legum Angliz,’’ c. 
so: ** Licet gradus huiusmodi [doctoratus] in legibus 
Angliz minime conferantur, datur tamen in illis, ne- 
dum gradus sed et status quidem, gradu doctoratus non 
minus celebris aut sollennis, qui gradus servientis ad 
legem appellatur. 
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a point of etiquette for each to profess 
ignorance of the other’s learning. Under 
Edward VI. an attempt was made to add 
a course of English law to the studies of 
Cambridge doctors, but it does not appear 
that anything came of it. Serious work in 
the law schools of both universities has 
been revived, and made to include English 
as well as Roman law, within our own 
memories. Save so far as the civilian 
training of Oxford or Cambridge contrib- 
uted to the qualification possessed by the 
officers of the Court of Chancery in its 
earlier days, the academic study of Roman 
law has not had any sensible part in the 
general growth of English jurisprudence. 
It is yet full early to forecast what part 
the revived law schools of the universities 
may be able to take in forming the gener- 
ations of our lawyers to come. It is still 
more difficult to say when or how the 
Inns of Court will again be, as they once 
were, and as for several years they have 
made renewed professions of intending to 
be, a true centre of legal education as well 
as of legal business. For the present the 
only way of seeing for oneself that English 
law can be taught in a systematic and 
efficient manner as well as other branches 
of learning, is to go and see it in America. 
There is no reason to doubt that plenty of 
life is left in the common law; but if we 
cling much longer to the Inns of Court 
tradition, a tradition which has not even 
the merit of antiquity, that the training of 
lawyers comes by nature, our children are 
not unlikely to see the intellectual centre 
of our legal system pass from the eastern 
to the western shores of the Atlantic, and 
the people of our own colonies pay more 
regard to the judgments of the Supreme 
Court of the United States than to those 
of the House of Lords. If I have wan- 
dered from the tracks of the past to spec- 
ulate on the future, the digression is less 
than it seems. Man’s control of the future 
is very little; experience shows more and 
more that he cannot hope to increase it 
without learning the lessons of the past. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BORN ON HALLOW E’EN, 


THERE is a cliff we call Carrigm6r on 
the other side of the bay. I donot know 
exactly how high it is by number of feet ; 
I was always bad at figures and measure- 
ments; but it is like a great red-brown 
wall, running out to sea, and the top is 
flat, and three or four feet wide. I know 
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that because I have walked along it so 
often, — it is perfectly easy if you are not 
inclined to be giddy, — and when you get 
to the end, you feel quite far out at sea; 
for, looking straight ahead across the 
water, it is easy to forget the land behind 
you, and see only the Scotch islands lying 
blue and distant on the horizon. There 
is the Mull of Cantyre, backed like a 
whale, and Sanda, and Ailsa Craig, a round 
pincushion island — sailors call it “ Pad- 
dy’s milestone ;” and on a clear day the 
peaks of Jura rise sharply serrated in the 
distance. Altogether CarrigmG6r is about 
as good a place as you could find to take 
a comprehensive survey of two countries, 
Ireland and Scotland. 

That is just what I was doing one morn- 
ing last October. Sucha sparkle as there 
was on the water! and such a sparkle in 
the air! and the sound of the little waves 
far below came whispering up, and the 
cliff was warmed with sunshine. Down 
in the cave an old woman was gather- 
ing heaps of seaweed together on the 
shingle. I knew her; it was Mauriade 
M‘Veagh — Moyad MacVay, if you want 
to pronounce it rightly. After a very long 
spell of work, and having gathered up 
three good heaps of sea tangle and weed, 
she seemed “to become aware of her 
back,” and stood up straight to rest it. 
Consequently she caught sight of a little 
speck on the cliff above her, which was I ; 
whereupon she waved with both arms per- 
sistently, till I saw she wanted me to 
come down to her; and I did, though it 
was the wrong side of the cliff for home. 

“The top o’ the morning to ye, Miss 
O’Nale! and what brings ye to the top of 
Carrigm6r at all? Is that for the likes o’ 
you to be goin’ to? Can ye never rest 
asy at home ?” 

* Not on a morning like this, Mauriade. 
The cliff is as safe as a house. Is that all 
you’ve fetched me down for?” 

“It is not, then. What were ye doin’ 
there, at all?” 

“ Looking at you, Mauriade, and _ think- 
ing how nice you looked in that red petti- 
coat, and your bare ankles, you know.” 

“Ah now, is it after my ankles ye’ll 
be ? an’ tellin’ me ye could see them from 


yonder? Don’t be makin’ fun at an ould 
woman. Sure it’s looking out to sea ye 
were.” 


““So I was, Mauriade; expecting my 
ship to come in, and high time for her 
too!” 

“ Ah now, Miss Moira, is it foolin’ me 
again ye are? I tell ye "tis no place for 
you to be standin’ and lookin’ out to sea 
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and that makes a body fearsome. Then 
her hair was red-colored; and ye know 
them that has red hair and fair faces can 


from the top of Carrigm6r. It’s not lucky, 
that’s what it isn’t. Did ye never hear of 
the poor girl that done that same? and 
did ye never see the grave down in the 
chapel yard ? —the one wid writin’ on the 
stone, and a ship drawed out on it?” 

“I know that one. Well?” 

“Well, then, ye know enough. And 
there’s no call to be talkin’ of graves. 
But don’t you be watchin’ any more from 
that place where yerself was standin’ 
when I called ye. And now maybe ye’ll 
heed what I’m afther tellin’ ye ; and maybe 
ye won’t,” she added, with deep prevision, 
as she turned back to her work, heaving a 
great sigh before stooping again to it. 

“ Mauriade, I’m sure you're very tired, 
and you’ve gathered plenty of wrack al- 
ready. Come and sit down! I want to 
hear about that girl.” 

“Oh ay, Miss O’Nale, ye’re aye willin’ 
to hear, but ye’re none so willin’ to mind. 
And what for would I lave gatherin’ the 
wrack? How much land will ¢ka¢ cover, 
do ye think? not the grazin’ of a sputter- 
ick [snipe]. And the poor girl, what for 
would I be tellin’ of her just to make di- 
varsion? and she maybe not yet at rest in 
her grave.” 

And she muttered something low to 
herself: a prayer for the dead. So I 
waited. Then, “ Mauriade,” I said, “ you 
know I wasn’t going to make diversion 
of it. And you are tired, so you might 
just as well rest now, and work on again 
afterwards. And you might give me a 
piece of that dulse, please, that you’ve 
gathered.” 

Mauriade brought the red dulse, shining 
wet out of the water, and was quite agree- 
able again with the pleasure of doing a 
civility. So we sat down to share it, and 
presently I got her to tell the story. 


I. 


WELL, it wasa great while ago, dear; 
when there were more people in the glens 
than there is now, be rason the ’Mericas 
wasn’t known or thought on. And this 
poor girl I was spakin’ of, she was a year 
younger nor me, and her name was the 
same, Mauriade M‘Veagh; but no kin to 
me at all, forbye the name. Sure, it’s yer- 
self knows we’re all M‘Veaghs and M‘Cor- 
micks in this glen, barrin’ them that’s 
come from the Scotch Isles, and those are 
MacNales and MacSporrans mostly. 


Well, this girl Mauriade, she wasn’t just 
like others; she never laughed out free 
like a girl, and if she smiled at you, it 
wasn’t straight in your face, but as if she 
saw something over your shoulder like, 


see spirits; that’s well known. Her face 
was fair too, and white, and her mouth was 
set; never did I see twolips shut that firm 
and close; yet they’d tremble too whiles, 
for nothing at all. Then she would go 
away often, and bide in the lonesomest 
places, and that’s not wholesome. (Do ye 
mind me, Miss Moira?) And she had no 
other young girl for a friend, ne’er a one ; 
they weren’t fond of her. Indeed I 
thought she would thravel her lone through 
life, and I never was more surprised than 
when they tould me Randal MacNale was 
courtin’ Mauriade. “Och now! that ’ud 
be the quare day!” says I. “A wee cu- 
rious crayther like that, when he might 
have Kate M‘Cormick, and two fine heifers 
for the askin’! She's a fine girl, that 
Kate, and I know he stole her handker- 
chief the last blessed Easter that was, 
comin’ home from chapel, so he did. And 
to do it on a holiday, sure that was near 
as good asa promise! Well, Randal’s a 
fule sort of lad, to be comin’ after Mau- 
riade, when he’s well looked on in a bet- 
ter quarter, Dear, dear, but that’s the 
quare day!” says I. 

Well, thrue enough, Randal was court- 
in’ her; and as for Kate, he tookno more 
thought of Kate than if she was one of 
last year’s birds that had sung to him. 
Och, but Randal was a fine bhoy entirely ! 
I’ll hould ye he was the heartiest lad ye’d 
meet in a month of Sundays, and as brave 
a look wid him, and his head and shoul- 
ders higher than any o’ them, barrin’ Long 
Charlie the herd’s. Sure, I spoke to him 
meself, and more I couldn’t do. 

“ Randal,” says I, “(namin’ no names, 
do ye mind me ?), ye’re takin’ a new road. 
Do ye think to find fortune at the end of 
it?” 

‘* Ay, there or thereabouts,” says he. 

“She doesn’t lie that way, Randal Mac- 
Nale,” says I. 

“ Troth, I’m thinkin’ she does, though,” 
says he. 

And that was all I could get out of him, 
which it bate all for contrairiness. For 
what more could I say in dacency, widout 
he’d first name the girl he was after? 
And that was just ‘what he wouldn’t do, 
but laughed in me face, as quiet as ye 
plaze, and went off wid him. “Then 
thravel yer own road,” says I to meself, 
“and sorrow go wid me av I lift a finger 
again to hinder ye.” 

For I was fairly disconsairted at him. 





Now it wasn’t a week from that day, 
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and meself sittin’ hushin’ the child by the 
fireside, when I seen a face look in at the 
upper door; and there was Mauriade. 

* God save ye!” says she; and * God 
save ye kindly!” says I. “Come in, 
and welcome.” For all that, she wasn’t 
welcome; only there’s manners in all 
things. 

So Mauriade came in and set herself 
down on the creepy, right forenenst me, 
and never a word she said. 

“Ts it the baby ye’ve come to see, Mau- 
riade?” says I. “ Well, he’s just slapin’ 
finely now, and I wouldn’t go for to waken 
him; for he’s that onasy whiles that me 
heart’s broke wid him.” 

Now it was just for manners again that 
I said it, seein’ he was broad awake, the 
blessed child! only the minute I seen 
Mauriade lookin’ in, I pulled the little 
shawl down from me shoulder over his 
face and hushoo’d him in me arms. For 
ye know there’s some pairs of eyes that 
childher don’t thrive no better by gettin’ 
a look from them; and I knowed plenty 
that didn’t care to have along look from 
Mauriade. So when I tould her that, she 
just smiled the deep way that she had and 
shifted her sate so as not to look full on 
us; but still she said nothin’, Then I 
was feared that maybe I hadn’t welcomed 
her fair, as a woman should; sol signed 
the blessed cross over the child as soon 
as her eyes were turned, and then I says, 
says I, “Sure, this is the first time ye’ve 
been nigh the house since Mick and me 
were married, Mauriade. Ye’re such a 
stranger now!” 

“No stranger than when we were near 
neighbors in Corriemeala,” says the girl. 
“When hearts are strange, no matter if 
houses are far.” 

“And who tould ye my heart was 
strange to ye, Mauriade?” I said. 

* Who tould me that ye’d warned Ran- 
dal MacNale he’d do ill to marry me?” 
says Mauriade. 

“T never named yer name to the bhoy,” 
says I —and stopped there. 

“Thrue for you!” says she; “and 
that’s the safest way. But if one look was 
enough to dhrive a poor girl’s lover away 
forever, there’s many a one fit to look it 
that hasn’t got courage to spake the 
word.” 

“ Mauriade,” says I, not knowin’ what 
to be at, “ if ye’re that far gone in love for 
Randal as to belave every word he says, 
I’m sorry for ye,” says I. 

“ Sure he never tould me a word of it,” 
says she. ‘“ Randal’s not the bhoy to tell 
on a woman.” 





‘* But sorra a one was there to hear, bar- 
rin’ our two selves,” says I. ‘Musha! 
who tould ye at all, then?” 

But the next minute I was feared of 
her. “I knowed it meself,” she said, soft 
and quiet, without turnin’ a look on me; 
and never seemed angered, like any girl 
would, to hear of another comin’ between 
herself and her lover, till I up and spoke 
out to her; for I was that feared, it gave 
me heart to do it. “ Mauriade,” says I, 
grippin’ the child tight in me arms, “ may- 
be ye know many a thing; and maybe 
ye’re none the better for that, if ye don’t 
know what’s good for yerself. Though 
I’m sorry I said to Randal —what ye 
know of; and begorrah! it’s the last time 
ever I’ll spake to aman set on his own 
way, right or wrong. But this I’m sayin’ 
to you ; and if it was the last words I was 
to spake, the more’s the pity they’re 
thrue! Ye'd best give him up, for there’s 
no blessin’ on love that’s stolen. Randal 
belongs to Kate, and she sets the whole 
world by him. Lave him to her.” 

* Ay,” says Mauriade, whisperin’ low. 
** But he doesn’t care for her. It's me he 
wants,” 

“The worse for ye both, Mauriade,” 
says I. “Howis it that he doesn’t care 
for her, all at once ? because ye’ve put the 
comether over him. Ye know too many 
ways, and too many wiles, and too many 
things intirely. What have ye done to 
him?” 

** Nothing, nothing at all! no, nothing! 
but, weary on it! me heart is sore. Will 
they always be sayin’ I’m wicked?” And 
she fell down on her knees, and wrung her 
two hands. 

“ Mauriade, what is it ye mean, at all?” 
I said, and caught her hand. I was sorry 
for the thing. 

“Och! yourself knows rightly what I 
mean, and no need of me telling ye. 
But maybe I will; for it’s the first time 
any of ye took pity on me, Mrs. M‘Veagh. 
Don’t ye know what they say of me then — 
that I’m not made like other folk? Aren’t 
they all feared of me, till they make me 
feared o’ meself, whiles? Didn’t yourself 
say this minute that Randal nor no man 
would have loved me, widout I had worked 
aspellon him? Sorra one o’ me knows 
how to work a spell, any more than your- 
self ; that’s as thrue as the Blessed Virgin 
hears me spake! Sure, ye know when I 
entered this door, ye covered the child’s 
wee face, for fear I’d look him harm. And 
what made ye look, look at me that way 
when I tould ye I knowed what ye said to 
Randal? sure, I seen it in yer own face, 
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and the way ye — but I knowed it before, 
ay, troth did 1!” 

“Why, then, it’s bothered intirely I 
am,” says I. “ But let it go, Mauriade, 
and forget what I said. Maybe ye have 
as fair a right to Randal as e’er a one 0’ 
them. I’ll never think ye wish him harm 
anyway.” 

“Is it me wish him harm? that ’ud wear 
out me heart to win him the laste o’ good. 
Listen here, and I’ll tell ye, Mrs. M‘Veagh. 
Life is lonesome for me; and that’s truth. 
Ye don’t know what such lonesomeness 
is; it’s more than I could tell ye, meself. 
No friend, nor one in the world belonging 
to me, barrin’ me father; and he as good 
as none, wid his rantin’, ravin’ ways, that 
gets every man in the glen afeared of 
him. Troth! so I’d be meself, only that 
he’s afeared of me, — like the rest o’ them. 
It’s be rason they think I know too much. 
Listen here! did ye never hear what an- 
other person was thinkin’ of widout their 
tellin’ ye? Sure, that’s what I do. Many’s 
the time I’ve tould them their thought 
before they could spake it, the more fool 
to me, and then they’re scared, as if I was 
wicked! Maybe I am wicked. Och, but 
what would I care if they’d let me have 
Randal! sure, #e doesn’t think it; he 
thinks a dale too well of me, though I’ve 
tould him all there was about it, and more 
too. ‘Begorrah! there’s no knowin’ any- 
thing,’ says he, ‘not one thing more than 
another, mavrone ! but if ye want to know 
what /’m thinkin’ of, ye may, and wel- 
come. More be token it’s just o’ yourself 
avourneen, most whiles.’ That’s just the 
way wid him. Och, Randal’s the caree 
lessest bhoy ever ye seen! And now, are 
ye thinkin’ maybe I’d part with Randal? 
Not for you, nor any woman, then. And 
that’s all I can be tellin’. I’ll wish ye 
good-day.” 

“ Wait a bit, Mauriade,” says I. “‘ Come 
back till I spake to ye. Sure, I never 
knowed how things were, or it’s not me- 
self would have bid ye give up the bhoy. 
Take him, and welcome —for me. And 
see, dear! never be thinkin’ over such 
things at all — what ye were tellin’ me, do 
ye mind! It’s just a sort of onasyness 
that ye’re bothered with; nothin’ at all, it 
is. Good-bye to ye, Mauriade. Here, 
take the child in your arms before ye go. 
Och, the wee crather, look at that, now!” 


II, 


THE next thing that happened, it was 
Hallow E’en. And Mick and me were 
keepin’ it that time as if it was the last 
we'd see. All the neighbors the house 
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could hould were in it; and there was 
nothing doin’ but fortune-telling, with nuts 
in the ashes, and apple-skins on the floor, 
and melted lead spilt in the wather, and 
dear knows what all. Sure, don’t young 
folks think that Hallow E’en was tould off 
by the Church for nothing but to find 
their fortunes by? It’s a quare thing to 
see them; and many’s the one I’ve said 
to, “ Your fortune’l! find you soon enough ; 
no need for you to be runnin’ half-way to 
meet it.” But ye might as well try to 
hould a lark from rising, to save it the 
journey down, They’ll all know their 
fortunes, if they was to die for it. ’Deed, 
and I’ve been the same meself. 

Well, as I was tellin’ ye, there they 
were, every one settin’ pairs of hazel-nuts 
to roast on the hearth ; and every pair was 
Kathleen and Dan, or Paddy and Bridget, 
or whoever the talk was on. So, if the 
nuts burnt steady to an end, and fell to 
ashes together, that meant faithfulness 
and marriage ; but if one was to pop away 
on a sudden and lave the other sittin’ on, 
then it was, “‘ Och, Dan, I’m sorry for ye, 
but Kat’s gone off, and sorra a sign of her 
left!” —or else, “ Biddy, me beauty, I 
doubt ye’ll soon have another ; but Paddy 
MaGill’s not the bhoy that'll stick to 
on 

And then there was pushin’ and crowd- 
in’ round the fire, and talkin’ politeness till 
it was grand to hear, 

“ Kathleen mavourneen, is that your- 
self or your sisther now? Slip in here, 
anyhow.” “It’s none of us at all, Mick, 
if you’re axin’ to know. And I'll do 
rightly where I am, too.” 

“ See now, Pat! ye’re just rampin’ round 
like a mad thing. Remember we’re all 
behind ye here.” “’Deed, I’ll remember 
where you are, Biddy; and no need to be 
tellin’ me that!” 

“ Be asy, then,” says I; “and if ye can’t 
be asy be as asy as ye can! But clear 
out o’ me road, the whole lot o’ yez, for 
I’ve got the lead here to be melted.” And 
wid that I put a lump of it in a long- 
shanked iron spoon, and held it over the 
te till the lead got swimming and dark- 
like. 

“ Here, Will,” says I, “you first take 
this key in your other hand, and pour the 
lead through the right end of it, into this 
bowl o’ wather; there’s two long nails, 
crossed, lyin’ in the bottom of it. Hauld 


your head o’ one side now, if ye don’t want 
to be scalded; and may it show ye luck!” 

So Will took and poured it, all split- 
therin’, into the water, wid the steam rising 
off it; and then the cry was for Mauriade 
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to come and tell his fortune. “See here, 
Mauriade; what’s the manin’ o’ this? 
Here’s a quare little divil wid a raggedy 
tail to him, for all the world like a scare- 
crow in the corn. What is it, at all?” 

“‘Tt manes that that’s all you’ll ever be 
gocd for, to frighten the crows, ‘Will,” 
says Phalim; “ more be token ye haven’t 
the wit to come in when it rains!” 

“ Och ! don’t you be talkin’ now, Phalimy 
Shone. ‘ Head o’ wit drowned eel.’ Come 
on, Mauriade, it’s you I’m wantin’.” But 
Mauriade shook her head. 

“I’ve tould the last fortune ever I'll tell, 
Will. Let some one else thry.” They 
all turned round to stare at her, as if she 
was deminted ; and then every one o’ them 
looked at each other, for Mauriade’s face 
was too much for them intirely —all but 
Will; and he was that set on havin’ his 
fortune tould that he up and axed agin, 
like a fool. 

“ An’ who else is to thry, barrin’ yerself, 
Mauriade? Sure no one else knows what 
you know. Wasn’t you born on Hallow 
E’en, when the sperrits are abroad? and 
does::‘t that make ye 

“Hould yer bletherin’, Will!” says 
Randal, and growled at him like a dog. 
“Here! hand me up them splitthers o’ 
lead.” And he shoved them into the fire 
again, and melted them down the same as 
before ; while the girls were all shiverin’ 
round, by reason that sperrits had been 
named. 

“* Now,” says Randal, wid a shout, “ I'll 
thry me own fortune. Who’s afeared?” 
And he spilt the lead hissing into the 
wather. Troth, the next thing we knowed 
he was houldin’ up a little wee anchor, as 
plain an anchor as plain could be. Ran- 
dal swore an oath when he see’d it. 

“Be the head o’ St. Pathrick! that’s 
what I was lookin’ for. The sea has beea 
callin’ me this while past, and to sea I'll 
go ! ” 

Every man in the room cheered him. 
Och, the fools that men are! they’ll cheer 
for anything in this wide world if it’s only 
like to costa life. But faix! Randal was 
a fine lad, though. He throwed up his 
head, and lifted a sigh for joy, and caught 
his breath—to laugh. You’d have 
thought it was a weddin’ he was goin’ to; 
and instead o’ that 

My heart! the sight o’ Mauriade. May 
I never be forgiven, but I thought she was 
fair distracted! Standin’ back agin’ the 
wall she was, lanin’ her head agin’ it, as 
if she could hardly stand, and both her 
eyes starin’ wide at Randal. Holy Vargin, 
what astare! her face as white as a stone, 








| and the eyes shinin’ out of it fixed, as if 
they’d never shut again. And she lifted 
one finger and pointed. Mercy all! I 
shut my own eyes then. The voices in 
the room begun to sound all far-away and 
dizzy, and the floor was slippin’ from un- 
dher me when Mick cries out, — 

“Come on, bhoys! and light up the 
candles, for the girls to be leppin’ over 
them. Sure that’s the fun o’ the world!” 

Was it? thinks I. Am I crazy, or 
dhramin’, or what? has none o’ them 
seen? And I looked round, and Mauriade 
— was gone; gone intirely! And all o’ 
them were busy lightin’ up the candles, 
and laughin’ over it. Wan, two, three — 
twelve candles, set in a row on the floor, 
one for ache month in the year, beginnin’ 
wid November ; and every girl was to lep 
through the whole row, back and forwards, 
one afther another; and if she put out one 
candle wid her foot, or the tail of her skirt, 
wirrasthru/ but that ’ud be the month 
when some throuble was comin’ on her, 
and she’d be to take warnin’, and watch 
herself through it. 

Well, on came the girls, by one and one, 
to thry their luck; and to it they went, 
leppin’, and laughin’, and losin’ their 
breath; while the bhoys, standin’ back to 
lave them room, cried out on them to lep 
clare, and hurried and flurried them, more 
than enough. 

“Come on then, Biddy alannah! it’s 
yerself can do it! Be the hole o’ me coat, 
she’s over them all.” 

“‘ Bhoys-a-bhoys ! 
e hed 

“Look at little Molly now, av ye’d see 
a nate pair of ankles.” 

“Hould yer whisht! Paddy MaGill, 
ye’re the plague o’ me life!” says Molly ; 
and wid that she leps higher than ever, 
and down goes October, rowlin’ on the 
floor. 

“ Never mind it, darlin’! ye can’t change 
the luck. Look at Kathleen, how she’s 
goin’.” 

“Watch yerself, Kat! and ye’ll do 
rightly.” 

“Look at Harryet. Begorrah! they’re 
leppin’ beautiful, just like hens !” 

““Och! me heart’s broke, leppin’, Let 
me sit down, girls!” says Harryet. 

“Troth! girls are quare craythers in- 
tirely! What’s to hindher them bringin’ 
their two feet over together now, and lep- 
pin’ clane? instid o’ thrailin’ one foot for- 
ever behind the other, that fashion, for all 
the world as if they’d got a bone in their 
leg. Sure it’s the nearest way to take a 


there’s leppin’ for 





fall.” 
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“Don’t be axin’ conthrairy questions, 
Phalim! Maybe they have their rasons 
for it.” 

“ There goes Kate MaCormac, as fit as 
a fiddle now, and whoop and away ! — och, 
that varmint July! bad scran to it! — she’s 
down! Are ye hurted, Kate?” 

“I’m kilt intirely, so I am, ochone! 
Out o’ me road now, till I clare the rest.” 

“There then, divil another’s to lep. 
Bedad, girls! ye’re fairly bet, the whole 
bilin’ of yez. Who'd ha’ thought ye were 
that wakely? Hould on a bit, though! 


Mauriade’s not been over yet. Where’s 
Mauriade?” 
“‘ Mauriade! —if she isn’t clane gone 


intirely !” 

“ Mercy on us, this day and night! out 
all her lone on Hallow E’en!” 

But before the word was fairly passed, 
Randal was up and out o’ the house, as if 
the divil was in it; and all of us left 
starin’ after him, like a flock o’ sheep. 

“ Well,” says Mick at last, spakin’ quite 
slow and disturbed, “maybe she’s not 
gone far yet.” 

“And maybe she’s gone farder than 


ever you were in your life, Micky 
M‘Veagh!” says Dan. “I wouldn’t put 
it past her. Maybe she’s gone ——” 


“ Dan,” says I, “I'll not hear ye say 
a word agin’ that misfortunate crayther, 
while ye’re in this house.” 

‘“* Axin’ yer pardon, Mrs. M‘Veagh ; but 
troth! I think Randal MacNale’s quarely 
mistook to be follerin’ afther the likes o’ 
yon. He’s missed a finer girl and a finer 
fortune, as we all know.” 

“If it’s me ye mane, Dan,” says Kate 
MaCormac, “I’d have ye to know that 
there’s nothin’ at all to be said about 
Randal and me. It was free to take or 
free to lave between us; more be token, if 
he had axed me fairly, I wouldn’t have 
had him.” 

‘““No more ye would, Kate! Sure we 
all knew that,” says two or three together, 
and Dan first. 

“ And as for Mauriade, a girl like that! 
Well, it’s asy seein’ that she’s put the 
comether over Randal MacNale; and who 
knows where she may lade him yet, wid 
her deludherin’ ways?” 

“Sure he’s actin’ onnatural already,” 
says another. “He never looked on her, 
nor she on him, this evenin’ long —for I 
minded him; and I ax ye all av that’s not 
a quare way to be fallin’ in love?” 

“* Well, there’s more ways nor one; and 
they’re all quare,” says Mick —for the 
young ones wouldn’t answer. 

“ Ay! but did ye mind how she wouldn’t 
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tell a fortune to-night ? nayther tell an- 
other’s, nor thry her own,” says Harryet 
again. “ Will! who was it tould ye that 
Mauriade was born of a Hallow E’en 
night?” 

“Sure I always knowed it,” says Will, 
“because it’s thrue. And that’s what 
makes her the quare crayther she is.” 

“ Ay, is she!” says Harryet, noddin’ 
her head. “ But I’m thinkin’ maybe Ran- 
dal didn’t know that same; for I can tell 

e ” 
, A bang came on the door, as if ten men 
were battherin’ onit. The girls screamed 
together, fit to lift the roof, and Harryet 
on top o’ them all. Nota man stirred for 
to open the door; but presently, wid an- 
other bang, it was bursted open, and in 
came Raiadal— Randal himself, the size 
o’ life, and that misfortunate crayther 
Mauriade lyin’ across his arms in a mor- 
tial swoon. He brought her straight to 
me, and laid her down wid her head in 
my lap, and then he stood up and glared 
round on the rest, not one o’ them liftin’ 
a finger to help, but standin’ starin’ at 
Mauriade. 

“It’s late,” says Randal. “If ye’re all 
so kilt wid divarsions, that none o’ ye 
has the strength to stir, then the sooner 
ye can help ache other home the betther! 
Ye’re not wanted here.” 

Faith! though ’twas my own house, I 
couldn’t be angry wid him. And I let 
them go. 





III. 


MAURIADE lay like a stone. Randal 
had left her wid her head on my knees; 
for as sure as a man gets consarned about 
a body, he goes and does the wrong thing 
wid ’em. But I put her flat on the floor; 
and the fire-flame made gould in her hair, 
and the long gould lashes lay on her 
cheeks. 

“She’s more child nor woman,” I said. 
I never: liked Mauriade so well as that 
minute. 

“God bless ye, Mrs. M‘Veagh!” says 
Randal. “ Ye’re a rale woman.” 

“And yerself’s a rale man, Randal!” 
says I—‘“safe to be footherin’ round 
where ye’re not wanted, like the rest o’ 
them. Lave Mauriade to me, and go 
home wid ye.” I was rubbin’ her hands 
then, and puttin’ wather to her forehead. 
“She’s betther,” says I. ‘See here, 
Randal, ye must go now. I wouldn’t be 
hard on ye; but it wouldn’t do for her. 
Go when I bid ye, now. Sure ye can 
trust Mauriade to me.” 

“Well, I will then,” says Randal. He 
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was always rasonable when he couldn’t 
help it; and he was goin’ too, as good as 
gould, when Mick says, — 

“ Ye can come again the mornin’, Ran- 
dal.” 

“ Begorrah, I will!” says the lad, and 
was out like a bird, before I could as 
much as say bad scran to Mick. 

Then Mauriade opened her eyes, and 
turned her face away fromthe fire. “ Ran- 
dal !”’ she says, as low as ye could hear it. 

“* D’ye mind that?” says Mick. “ Will 
I run out afther and fetch him back?” 

“Ye'd betther, Mick!” says I, “av ye 
want to be a bigger fool than ever I’ve 
we lifted the poor girl up and laid her on 
knowed ye yet. Here, lend ahand! And 
the bed. But the next thing she axed 
was “Randal” again. 

“He’s comin’ dear,” says I; “he'll be 
here — don’t you trouble yerself.” 

And faith that was the way we carried 
on the whole blessed night; barrin’ when 
the baby cried, and I’d have to go to him 
for a minute, and come back to Mauriade 
again. For I was afeared to lave her, be 
rason J thought she was maybe gettin’ a 
faver; her eyes when she opened them 
were that strange and wandherin’, and her 
hands as cowld as charity, and her fore- 
head burnin’ hot. And still she was 
talkin’ o’ the sea, Randal and the sea, and 
the cowld green waves; thinks I, “ She’s 
feared to let him go; it came on her sud- 
den and startled her, but still ” there 
was somethin’ I couldn’t understand. It 
bothered me complately. I knowed Mau- 
riade was clane off her head; yet I 
couldn’t help mindin’ what she said; it 
gave me quare notions. And if Mick 
hadn’t been there, maybe I could hardly 
have stayed out the night alone wid the 
girl, and her white face on the pillow, and 
no knowin’ what thoughts might be in her 
head. 

When the daylight begun to come in I 
was glad; and when the sun got to dancin’ 
on the wall, then I roused Mick, and 
tould him to watch; and I went out o’ the 
door meself to get a breath of air; for 
what wid the divarsion in the evenin,’ and 
sittin’ up all night, me head was fairly 
moithered. Well, it was cowld, and drip- 
pin’ all round wid the dew; the sun 
wasn’t up long, but just makin’ a wee pad 
0’ light across the sea, and the grey clouds 
were hurryin’ to come and smother it up. 
“It’s goin’ to be a fine fishin’ day,” thinks 
I. “Wind’s sou’west.” Next thing I 
knowed, a man came trampin’ over the 
brow o’ the hill, and down through the 
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brown bracken, straight for the house. 
“Sorrow on it, av that’s not Randal 
again,” says I; “ thinkin’ I'll let him in, 
maybe, is he?” And I started off to 
meet him, havin’ no mind to let his voice 
be heard nigh the house. 

“The top o’ the mornin’ to ye, Mrs. 
M‘Veagh,” says he, as bould as ye plase. 

“ Ye’re wishin’ it in good time, Ran- 
dal,” says I. ‘ What brings ye here such 
an hour? Sure ye’re losin’ the tide in- 
tirely.” 

“ Bad luck to the tide,” says he. “It’s 
not the tide I’m afther.” 

“ Well, if it’s anything here ye’re aither, 
ye can save yer steps,” says I. 

“Can I not see Mauriade at all?” 

‘]’]l not be lettin’ ye into the house the 
mornin’.” 

“Mrs. M‘Veagh, ye’re not married 
much more than a year,” says Randal; 
“and a body ’ud think ye’d clane forgotten 
all that wint before! Did youand Mick 
never have a courtin’ at all?” 

* Don’t you be goin’ for to even yourself 
wid Mick, Randal,” says I; “and don’t 
be thryin’ to come over me wid blarney! 
I'll have nothin’ to do, between yourself 
and Mauriade, barrin’ that I’m a friend to 
ye both. But what I seen last night was 
enough to startle a boulder woman nor 
me. And now I tell ye plain that I think 
Mauriade’s gettin’ a faver in her brain. 
Ayther that, or somethin’ else. And what 
might happen this minute, if you were to 
go and bring it all back to her be the 
sight of ye y 

“ Bring what all back?” says Randal. 

“Everythin’,”’saysI. “There! What 
can I tell ye, if ye don’t know yerself?” 

“ Sure it’s little enough Z know,” says 
Randal; “and gettin’ less every minute.” 

**Musha help ye!” says I. Wid one 
thing and another, I was fairly ¢hrong, — 
and what I was goin’ to say next I don’t 
know. For at that blessed minute Randal 
cries out, “ Mauriade! ” and turnin’ round, 
there I see’d her comin’ up to us from the 
house. Randal went straight, and caught 
herin his arms, and kissed her ; and thinks 
I, “‘ Well, there’s nothin’ more to be done 
for this one while. I'll be goin’.” Then 
I axed her, — 

“ Mauriade, what brings ye out here? 
Ye’d betther have stayed quiet.” 

“I knowed he was somewhere near,” 
says Mauriade; “an’ I couldn’t stay 
quiet.” 

She was lookin’ at me; her face agin’ 
his arm, her hair lyin’ tossed on his shoul- 
der. Randal’s arm was round her. Will 
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she look happy now? I wondered; it’s 
now or never she will. No use. Mau- 
riade’s face was harder to read than signs 
o’ wind or weather. And all I could say 
was, “ Randal, mind and bring her back,” 
as I turned into the house agin. 

Mick was there, kneelin’ before the fire, 
and blowin’ up the turf to a blaze. 

“* Mick,” says I, “* Randal’s out beyont, 
wid Mauriade.” 

Mick stopped blowin’. “ Ay! she said, 
‘Randal’s out there. I’m goin’ to him.’ 
An’ she went; ye might as well thry to 
hould a startled hare. I’m thinkin’ there’s 
no luck in havin’ the like o’ yon in the 
house. If she goes, let her go.” 

“ Ay, but I doubt there’s some throuble 
comin’ on her; and would we be the ones 
to send her away to meet it, Mick?” 

“* Woman alive! what’s come over ye?” 
says Mick. “Are ye settin’ up to know 
what’s comin’ on other folks before the 
time? Begorrah! ye’re gettin’ quare.” 

“Ah, go long!” says I. “Sure I 
meant nothin’.” And I set to work wid 
the male to make stirabout * for breakfast. 

But mind ye! I knowed rightly then 
that Mick was onasy, be rason Mick was 
a man o’ the softest heart an’ the scarcest 
words of any ever ye seen; an’ what would 
make him say as much as that, avit wasn’t 
onasyness? So I had no need to be axin’ 
more. 

But when the stirabout was ready, I 
tould him to go and call them in. And 
back he came, sure enough, but only him- 
self and Randal. 

“ Where’s Mauriade?” says I. 

* I couldn’t kape her,” says Mick; and 
looks at me for warnin’, 

But I was angry at that, thinkin’ maybe 
he was afther takin’ his own way, not 
bringin’ her back; and I says to Randal, 
“ Didn’t I tell ye to bring her here, Ran- 
dal? Are ye blind that ye can’t see the 
girl’s wake and ill? It’s not fit to trust her 
to herself, nor to that ould thafe o’ the 
world she’s got for a father.” 

But Randal looked at me too, and I seen 
a weighty throuble in his face; but he 
never answered a word, only sat down 
like a man dhramin’,andnomore. Faith! 
I was sorry for him then; and what could 
I do but lave him alone? Sorra word 
more we said, till Mick was rachin’ down 
his coat to go to work; and then he laid 
his hand on the bhoy’s shoulder, and 
“ Randal,” says he, “have ye no work 
waitin’ on ye at all?” 

Randal turned round, the same as if he 


was woke. 
* Porridge. 


“]’ll do a day’s work wid yerself, Mick* 
Where is’t ye’re goin’?” 

“1’m cuttin’ turf this two days, up be- 
yont Altnadreen; and I’m behoulden to 
ye,” says Mick. 

And the two o’ them were startin’ out 
together, when I remembered in time. 

* Man alive!” says I, “have ye clane 
forgotten the day? Sureits Hallowmas!” 

“ More be token, last night was Hallow 

E’en,” said Randal. Ye’d have thought it 
was months past, to hear him spake. 
“ Then ye'll just lave cuttin’ the turf,” 
says I, “and meself’ll go wid ye to hear 
mass. Save us all! it is haythins intirely 
we are! forgettin’ the blessed dead.” 


IV. 


How it comes back to me the talk there 
used to be about Randal those days! Ye 
see, the folks all knowed he was for goin’ 
to sea; and they were in as big a hurry 
to see him go as if the glen hadn’t room 
in itfor him and them. But that wasn’t 
for nothin’, d’ye mind me! only because 
as Randal stayed, it was plain enough he 
stayed for Mauriade, and for no good at 
all; but if once the sea was between 
them, he might forget her maybe, and 
come back his own man again — for Mau- 
riade, nor no one, could work on a man 
the far side o’ the world, they said. But 
sorra a sound o’ that came to Randal’s 
ears, as ye’ll asily suppose. All their talk 
to him was only how there was nothin’ 
like the sea for makin’ a man’s fortune ; 
and that he might happen to make ten 
pounds on a voyage, if he had luck — 
which might be true or mightn’t for all a 
body could know, but more likely on two 
voyages than one, I’m thinkin’ — “and 
then,” says they, “ ye can marry, or do as 
ye plase; what’s to hindher? Och! ’tis 
yerself was made for the sea, Randal; and 
ye’ve lived half fisherman all yer life. 
But if ye’re goin’ to stay on forever in 
that slip- of a place at Portnasilla, along 
wid them two brothers o’ yours —and 
the whole three o’ yez footherin’ on, half 
by sea, half by land, till ye’ll all get as 
grey as three grey crows together, wid as 
little to live on, more be token! — well, 
that’s no consarn of any one’s but yer 
own, Randal lad!” So they said, but I’ll 
promise ye they made it their consarn — 
for Randal was a favorite ; and every man 
’ud have a turn at him, only for that. 

Well, Randal took all their advisin’, and 
tould them nothin’ back. He’d used to 
be a free-spoken fellow, and ye might have 
had his mind for the askin’, but Hallow 





E’en night had larned him to kape his own 
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counsel; and now ye might as soon have 
howked out a sacret from a snail in his 
shell. It went to me heart to see him, so 
sad and down-hearted he got, that used to 
be so blithe, and always keeping away 
from every one—but Mick. Mick was 
that silent and peaceable that he was the 
greatest o’ comfort to any one that wanted 
it; and he always did seem to be naturally 
drawed to any man in throuble; how he 
ever contrived for to let them know it, 
passes meto think, But anyhow he would 
bring Randal home sometimes of an even- 
in’; and the two would sit side be side 
at the fire, smokin’ their dhudeens,* and 
not a word outo’ them. Just the puff o’ 
their smoke ye’d hear, or the turf topplin’ 
down on the hearth, or the cricket chirpin’ 
aloud, but not a word between them, bar- 
rin’ “ Good-night, lad,” when Randal went 
out. 

One night we were sittin’ like that ; and 
I had the child in me arms, instead of in 
his cradle, be rason he was restless and 
wouldn’t slape. The fire burnt low, and 
Mick stirred it wid his foot, and a crowd 
o’ sparks flew up into the dark chimley, 
many and brightly, out o’ the turf. Ran- 
dal said then, “* Man was born to throuble, 
as the sparks fly upward.” 

Well, I listened if he was goin’ to tell 
more about it, but he only said, — 

“TI heer’d that somewheres, once, long 
ago; an’ I took nocount of it. I’m think- 
in’ now that it’s thrue.” 

“Maybe so. Never heer’d it that way 
meself,” says Mick, not lookin’ up. 

I took and laid the child back in his 
cradle, rockin’ him afther, and still waitin’ 
if Randal would say more. But when he 
didn’t, I spoke to him. 

“ There’s throuble everywhere, Randal, 
sure enough; the more rason we should 
help ache other through, whiles. Could 
ye not be trustin’‘yer friends enough to 
tell them what’s wrong wid ye, lad? We 
couldn’t do much to help, maybe, Mick 
and me; but we’d lend ye a hand through, 
at the laste. And the more to share, the 
lighter to bear, Randal. Ah, lad! it’s the 
sore heart ye’ve carried this long while.” 

And Randal, poor bhoy! he rached one 
hand out to me, and put the other arm up 
before his face, and he groaned. Then 
he stood up sudden, and looked at Mick 
quite steady, and Mick back at him, as 
kind as a woman. And wid that he 
turned, and went out. Nota word! 

“It’s bothered I am, an’ me pipe gone 
out, intirely,” says Mick. ‘ What’s goin’ 
to be done now?” 

* Small clay pipes. 





“ Nothin’ — wid Randal,” says I. “Tl 
have to thry and make out what the mat- 
ther is from Mauriade.” And the next 
day I went. 

Now I couldn’t begin to be tellin’ ye 
what I was intendin’ to say to Mauriade, 
be rason I wasn’t intendin’ at all, one way 
or another, and feared o’ me life besides 
at goin’ nigh the place; what wid the girl 
herself, an’ the ways of her, and what wid 
the ould rapscallion her father. But seein’ 
it was fair-day in Ballylagan, that made it 
likelier he’d be gone there; and if the 
thing had to be done, ’twas asier doin’ it 
then. 

Well, the place they lived in was a bit 
of a shanty, lonesome enough, but con- 
vanient, wid a boreen be the back of it, 
and an orchard-ground wid a heap of ould 
threes, and sorra an apple in it, only grey 
moss, creepin’ and clingin’; and the black 
branches, rubbin’ one agin another, would 
creak over yer head, whiles —it had an 
airy sound. One half o’ the house was 
gone complately, and the other half wasn’t 
all there, but it made a shelter, anyhow; 
aan don’t want much, ye can do wid a 
little. 

I went straight up to the door, and in 
quickly, sayin’, “God save all here!” 

But I see’d in a minute there was only 
Mauriade. She was sittin’ alone be the 
fire, her head bowed down, and her two 
long white arms clasped round her knees. 
She rose up slow, and looked at me; and 
I said, — 

“ Mauriade, let me stay a while. I must 
be spakin’ to ye.” 

“Ye might stay, and welcome!” she 
said, “only nothing’s welcome here. I’m 
owin’ ye thanks all the same; ye’ll have 
thought me unmindful that I never came 
back afther yon night at yer house.” 

“T only thought ye went too soon, Mau- 
riade. But one o’ these days ye’ll come 
back to us, will ye not?” 

“ Never! I'll never go into that house 
again.” And she shivered, and turned 
away. But soon she moved back to me, 
and said, — 

“ Ye’re a kind woman, Mrs, M‘Veagh, 
but ye needn’t throuble yer head about me. 
What for would ye mind? if things must 
be —=—_=_ ”’ 

“ Mauriade, ye’re over young yet, to be 
never minded nor guided, forbye yer own 
guidin’. See now! it’s Randal I’ve come 
to ye from ; iasteways, by account of him. 
Sure he’s yer own sweetheart ; and can ye 
see him goin’ the way he is, losin’ all the 
heart he had for everythin’, and not thry 
to help the poor lad? it’s yerself must 
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know what’s wrong wid him. And see 
now, Mauriade, ye needn’t be tellin’ me 
more than ye want; but this I know al- 
ready, ye don’t want Randal to go to sea, 
as all the folks are tellin’ him to. What’s 
the rason o’ that, at all? don’t ye know 
that if he makes no money, he marries no 
wife?” 

“Is it a friend to Randal ye are, Mrs. 
M‘Veagh, and want him to throw his life 
away?” 

“Girl! what makes ye say that? what 
for should he not thry his luck wid the 
rest, and come home like the rest?” 

“ Be rason, av Randal goes to sea, he’ll 
never come home alive.” 

Och! to hear her say that, in her low, 
whisperin’ voice, and to know it was the 
bhoy she loved! Sorra word could I 
spake, only gaze at her. And the girl, 
she was mindin’ nothing, and seemed to 
think no wondher of it; she was sittin’ 
again, as I see’d her when I come in, only 
her head lifted up, and lookin’ straight 
before her. And when she spoke again, — 

“I’m goin’ to tell ye,” she said, “how I 
know it. Time was, I’d have tould no 
one; but then Did ever ye hear of 
any one that had the second sight?” 

* Mauriade! whisht now! for the love 
of all ——” I would have stopped her, but 
she went-on. 

“There is a second sight; and if any 
one that has it sees another by that sight, 
the person they see will die before a 
whole year passes. Sometimes the way 
o’ their death is shown — sometimes not; 
but the death is a certain thing, and can- 
not be stopped or saved. Ye know this, 
as well as I know it. And maybe ye’ve 
heer’d that wid the Scotch people, second 
sight is commoner nor here. My mother 
was a Scotchwoman; and it might have 
come to me that way—or else some 
other way. Nomatther! I didn’t always 
have it; but since I was a child, I’ve been 
afeared of its coming some day; be rason 
— maybe ye won’t undherstand this when 
I tell it ye, — when I looked steady at a 
face, I could see more in it than other 
folks could. I would know av it was a 
lucky face or an unlucky one, a true face 
or an untrusty one ; and just for that I 
never cared to look too long at any, bein’ 
feared o’ seein’ more than I wanted; for 
whiles it would bring me forebodin’, — 
that manes, a fear o’ what may befall, — 
like an onasy sperit, that haunts and fol- 
lows, and takes all the peace out o’ life. 
See now! don’t ye know how many there 





fairies’ thorn, or to see a cluricaun * in the 
rush, or pass where the Jhooka ¢ might 
come out on them at night! Sure they 
don’t know what’s to be feared on, that’s 
feared on the likes o’ that! But well for 
them that don’t. 

“IT always knowed Randal MacNale 
hada lucky face. I wouldn't have cared 
what he set out to do — till Hallow E’en, 
Do ye mind how they were thryin’ for- 
tunes wid the lead? do ye mind how Ran- 
dal’s was an anchor? and when they see’d 
it there, he cried out how it was a sign 
he’d be goin’ to sea, and there was cheerin’ 
round him? I was lookin’ at him then, 
hearin’ how he laughed; but his face 
changed of a sudden, and the room and 
every man in it faded out, and all their 
— were whist, but still I see’d Ran- 
da 

“ Randal dead, and lying in the berth 
of a ship, that rocked, and rocked; and a 
bright, wavy line o’ light from the wather 
waved and danced on the wall, and over 
his white, dead face. Och, Randal, Ran- 
dal mo bouchal / and he was dead. 

“Can I tell ye how I knowed it? can 
ye tell me what sends the second sight? 
Maybe I fainted then, or maybe I fled 
out into the dark; ye know that best yer- 
self. I clane forget how it was, afther 
that minute. But all the night I was in 
your house, wakin’ or slapin’, I know. 
And of a sudden, in the mornin’, I knowed 
Randal was there, out beyont, near. I 
went to him, straight. I looked in his 
face, and I thought he would live; him, 
so strong and tall! him, so brave! Och, 
and my sweetheart! why would he die? 
But he said, ‘ Mauriade, avourneen! what 
was wrong wid ye, last night?’ It all 
came back on me then; out there, wid the 
blessed sun shinin’ on us, more dread 
than the dark. Was it for me to tell him 
then? to tell me own sweetheart, while 
his arms were round me, that he would 
die within the year? Ochone, the cruel 
day! And he, knowin’ nothin’, wondher- 
in’, and axin’, till I broke me heart to 
hear him. ‘Randal, darlint, ye mustn't 
gotosea—och, never! Could I live wid- 
hout ye, acushla ? stay here, and be safe.’ 

“ But he would know the rason, and I 
couldn’t hide it longer; his eyes were 
searching me through, and when I prayed 
him, for the love o’ mercy, to stay, he 
vowed he would know the rason, or else 
nothing would keep him. And so | tould 
him, in the grey mornin’—och, cowld 





® A rush-fairy. 





is in this very glen that would be feared 
o’ their lives to pull a twig from the 
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and grey, and me heart has been cowld 
from that minute! to think that I put the 
fear o’ deati) into me own love’s heart, and 
took the light from his life — and left him. 
Ay, I left him. He heard not a word I 
said ; he never heeded me goin’; I kissed 
him, and he felt nothing. SoI went away. 
1 knew his love was dead from that min- 
ute; for it’s Mauriade no more —that he 
loves; But Mauriade — that said he 
should die. Is it be rason the love of his 
life is the strongest in a man’s heart? No 
matther! I’ve lost him. When he dies, 
— when he dies this year, — 1’ll have lost 
him twice over; only that. If it was me- 
self death was coming to, I would take 
Randal’s hand and howld it fast, and feel 
the look of his eyes till death had blinded 
me,—and be happy, only so he was 
there. But what good wishin’ that? 
Women and men are different. They love 
their life betther than love. 

““Once afther, he came to me and said, 
‘Have ye no hope for me at all, Mau- 
riade? is it certain sure?’ And I tould 
him, ‘ Randal, I know nothing, only what 
I see’d. Stay here then! don’t tempt the 
cruel sea to desthroy ye. Stay!’ But 
he said, ‘It’s coming, then, sooner or 
later. As soon by land as sea, I’m think- 
in’, Waitin’ is weary work.’ That was 
all. Ah! what if he’d go and never a 
word to me? Maybe that'll be the way 
of it. Now, have I tould ye all? ay, ye’re 
pitiful of me; but there’s no help in 
that.” 

I couldn’t spake to her, only stretch out 
two hands to her, and Mauriade laid her 
cowld hands in them slowly; then she 
slipped from her seat on to her knees and 
laid her face down in my lap, and moaned, 
and moaned. 

“Och, Mauriade! poor Mauriade!” I 
said. But I had no help to give her. 
Only I stroked her hair, and the rings o’ 
curls slipped round me fingers and off 
again like something alive. 

“ Mauriade dear! why don’t ye cry?” 
For the moan she made went through me. 
But I minded then that the girl had never 
cried, when she was a child even; and 
they said she had no tears to shed. 

Och, to lave her like that! but nothing 
would move her to come away wid me. 
And I went away alone, but I felt like a 
cruel woman for doin’ it. 

The snow came down, the first snow, 
big, soft flakes, and I hurried faster ; it 
was dark then. And when I won home 
to the dear wee house, wid Mick, and the 
child, and the fire, and all,—it made me 
cry wid pain. 





“ Och, Mick, but it’s a cruel world that 
we should be so happy in it!” 

“I’ve knowed that,” says Mick, “ this 
year or two,” 


Vv. 


I wAsn’T somehow lookin’ for Randal 
to come that evenin’. It was late and 
snowy, and a bitther night; and it so hap- 
pened that I didn’t hear the door un- 
latched, but on a sudden he was standin’ 
there forenenst us, wid the white snow on 
his shoulders; and it scared me. 

“Sure, it’s only me, Mrs. M‘Veagh,” 
said he, “and I’m nota sperit yet! Not 
for a while or so, anyway.” 

“* The saints be good to us! what makes 
ye look like that? and * 

“Whist, bhoy! that’s no way to be 
talkin’,” says Mick. 

But Randal turned sharp round on him. 
‘“*No matther how I talk now, Mick, the 
luck’s past turnin’ for me. What, lad! 
don’t I seein yer faces that ye both know 
what’s comin’? No need to be hidin’ it 
from me. Sure I’ve gota sweetheart that 
knows more than any of yez,— more 
power toher! I’ve seen her to-night —” 

Ay, he had. But why would I be tellin’ 
o’ that evenin’? and the poor bhoy, he was 
fairly wild. 1°ll not be tellin’ all he said 
— twas wild talk. And he would neither 
listen nor heed. It'll come as soon be 
land as sea,” he kept saying; “and I’ll 
not be turned back by woman or witch.” 

Then I knowed he was for goin’ to sea, 
whatever came of it. ‘“ Och, Randal!” I 
said, “ would ye throw yer life away, just 
to take yer own wilful will?” 

“Why wouldn’t 1?” says he, “ when 
there’s only the short end of it left.” 

“* Man dear!” says Mick, “it’s little ye 
know what length o’ life’s before ye.” 

“T know rightly,” says Randal; “ it'll 
be the same as they say of an ugly giri — 
short and dark, like a cowld winther’s day. 
That’s the life that’s before me!” and he 
laughed loud. He was neither to hould 
nor to bind. 

Yet I tried to make him promise he’d be 
back wid us on the morrow night, thinkin’ 
to keep him so. 

“There’s no sayin’,” he answered ; 
“but I'll bid good-night to yez now, for 
fear. I’m risin’ early the morn, d’ye 
mind!” 

No help for it. He was gone; outagain 
in the dark and the snow. And Mick and 
me, when we looked at each other, we 
both knowed aqually — he was gone for 
good. 

Before many days were over, every one 
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knowed it, and talked and wondhered. 
And some said, Randal was a lad o’ sense ; 
for if he hadn’t done it that way, Mauriade 
would have hindhered him, somehow. 
And the rest said, he should have let his 
friends wish him luck, before startin’ on 
his first voyage; dhrink to his luck was 
all they meant, and all they missed too. 

But anyway, soon after that, when Don- 
nell the runner* came through these 
parts, he tould that Randal MacNale had 
sailed in the Kate o’ Kincarna, from 
Loughvogue, for Queenstown. He’ll make 
some big voyage from yondher, they said ; 
and that was the last they thought of him. 
Sure it takes no time at all to forget a 
man; it’s the asiest thing in the world. 
Only one thing they remembered him by 
— Mauriade. 

Ah, it’s hard to be tellin’, now afther all 
these years, even — Mauriade lost her 
wits. 

’Twas long before they'd belave it. The 
girl would let noone come near her ; she’d 
fly, like a hunted thing; she’d hide, or 
shriek, or startle them off. She lived, no 
one knowed how, but some way of her 
own; and sure, they say, the witless ne’er 
come to want. No one could ever win to 
spake to her; but still she’d be seen, 
whiles, in some 0’ those same airy ¢ places 
she’d been used to bide in; and only there 
would she stop or stay ; every other place 
she’d go by at aflittin.” Then she took to 
wearin’ crowns o’ flowers and weeds on 
her head; that’s a sure sign o’ the wits 
failed, wherever ye see it. And I mind, 
there was onst a moonlight night that 
month o’ May, and a bhoy was frightened 
nigh out of his seven senses, be rason, he 
said, that passin’ the fairies’ thorn in the 
dark, he seed a sperit sittin’ in among the 
branches, wid white rays round its head, 
and long arms stretched out, singin’ a 
spell. And I heard an old woman say 
that what the bhoy see’d was the sperit 
o’ the fairies’ thorn; and that every May 
time, before the flowerin’ o’ the thorn- 
trees begun, the sperit would sit there, 
in undher the branches, a whole night 
through, and sing, to keep the spell alive 
on the ould tree. But however that might 
be, I belave meself it was Mauriade yon 
night, wid just a crown on her hair o’ the 
white, fluffin’ ceanabhan.t And be the 
same token, she would sing too, as I’d 
heard, long hours in the night; though 
she never was knowed to have sung when 
she had her wits by her. ’Twas always 


* Tramp, as opposed to authorized beggar. 
t Eerie. 
~ Bog-cotton. 


the “* Maiden’s Lament ” she was at; it had 
stayed in her head somehow, —and rason 
good she should sing it, the crayther ! 


Since my lover ceased to woo, 

I have roamed the wide world through, 
To ease the heart he broke in two: 

Is go de tu, mo muirnin slan | * 


I watched his shadow from the door, 
I tracked his footsteps o’er the moor, 
I prayed as I shall pray no more: 

Is go de tu, mo muirnin sian! 


One other thing Mauriade would do, 
and that was what I tould ye the first 
thing when I began. She’d walk out 
along that great cliff —look up there ! — 
out to the very end, and sit there for 
hours, keepin’ watch out to sea, wid her 
hands shadin’ her eyes if a ship came in 
sight. And though whiles a wind might 
be blowin’ that could whirl a man over the 
edge in half a minute, still through rain or 
shine she would wait there, lookin’ out for 
Randal’s ship, to be bringin’ him home. 

At length and at last the ship did come, 
sailin’ up the channel, bringin’ him home. 

It wasn’t for months and months, till the 

corn was cut, and the stooks standin’ in 
the fields, one day in September, a slip of 
a schooner came in and anchored out be- 
yont Portnasilla. A boat put off, three 
men in her, and rowed for the little white 
coastguard station on the south side o’ the 
bay. 
They ran her in on the landin’, and two 
o’ the crew lifted a dead man out and laid 
him on the sand, covered wid a sail. The 
other man—he was a mate—went 
straight up to the lookout ground and 
spoke to the head boatman. 

“We've brought you a man,” says he; 
“died at sea — name, Randal MacNale.” 

“ Drowned?” 

“Not drowned. Fell from the mast- 
head yesterday, and never spoke again. 
But seein’ one o’ his mates knowed that 
this were his home here, and we bein’ 
bound for Derry, and Portnasilla in our 
course as it were, Captain Grady, he says : 
‘ Lay the poor chap in a spare berth, and 
to-morrow he can be rowed to the coast- 
guard station and get buried in the place 
he belongs to. It’s not three hours lost.’ 
Captain Grady, o’ the schooner Kelpie, 
from Liverpool, bound for Derry. Good- 
mornin’, No time to spare.” 

They rowed away. The schooner spread 
her sails, and rounded Turnamona Head, 
and the coastguard carried poor Randal 
up into the boathouse. 


’ 





* Will it be thou, my bright faced darling! 





—s 
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Next day he was buried. Not one o’ 
them all, not Randal’s own brothers, 
knowed what we did, Mick and me. 
“ Brought back dead!” they said, “from 
his first voyage. Not a year since he 
started, — poor lad! ’twas a pity of him.” 
And no one ever knowed where Randal 
had sailed to, from the time he left Queens- 
town, to the time he joined the Kelpie at 
Liverpool. 

Dead and buried; rest his sowl! But 
Mauriade alive and wandherin’, clane left 
to herself;* that was the worst. Many a 
time I heard it said since, ““ How did she 
know?” Well, there’s no sayin’. She 
never saw that boat come in; ’tis still the 
way. What we watch for longest, we 
wake when it’s past. So Mauriade never 
looked on Randal again. She was far 
away, who knows where ? at the time they 
buried him. But the truth was borne to 
her some way that Randal was dead. 

Now Hallowmas that year fell ona Sun- 
day. And goin’ to the chapel to hear 
mass, there was a little crowd standin’, 
not at the chapel wall, but inside on the 
buryin’-ground, all round Randal’s grave, 
under an eldher-tree. The stone was over 
it now, flat on the grass, and his name on 
it, — 

RANDAL MACNALE. Died at Sea. 
But beneath that — och, the pity to think 
of it! —and this was what they were look- 
in’ at. Poor Mauriade had graved wid a 
sharp flint on the stone a ship, like as if it 
was lyin’ still, anchored fast; and undher 
that had written wid the flint, — 


Mavourneen, mavourneen ! 
Your ship is in harbor. 
Your soul is in heaven. 


Sorra one o’ them standin’ there but blest 
the poor girl in their hearts. Maybe it 
was the first time too. But there! some 
blest her at last. 

Ay! for that was the last known o’ 
Mauriade. Next day but one the tide 
washed in a poor drownded crayther; 
washed her into this cove and left her lyin’ 
here, at the foot o’ the cliff CarrigmGr. It 
was Mauriade. 

Would ye not think they’d have laid her 
to rest beside her bhoy that she loved to 
the last? Och, no! but she had drownded 
herself, they said. She mightn’t lie with 
the dead that God had called. And they 
buried her outside ; alone, forever on. 

To my thinkin’, the dead would have 
rested no worse for one poor misfortunate 
girl laid among them. 


* Out of her mind. 





This was all the old woman’s story. I 
have told it as she told it to me. 
Moira O’NEILL. 
Note. — Founded on fact. Randal’s 
grave may be seen to-day. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
CONSTANTINOPLE REVISITED. 


I HAD last visited Constantinople and 
the Bosphorus in the year 1857. Going 
by rail v2@ Vienna to Belgrade, | journeyed 
thence by road in a very rough way to 
Sofia, Philippopolis, and Adrianople, see- 
ing in this way something of the then 
Turkish provinces of Bulgaria and Rou- 
melia. I returned by Athens and Rome. 

I spent the month of September on the 
Bosphorus at Therapia, going most days 
to Constantinople by steamers, then re- 
cently established—a voyage of which 
one never wearies, so great is the beauty 
and interest of the Bosphorus and its 
banks. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe then reigned 
supreme at Constantinople; his mode of 
dealing with the Porte was most imperi- 
ous, and rather that of a master than of 
an agent of afriendly power. He treated 
the Turkish ministers with the utmost 
hauteur ; with some of them, whose hands 
were supposed to be stained with blood, 
he declined to communicate personally. 
If his demands were refused he went di- 
rect to Sultan Abdul Medjid, and fairly 
bullied that weak but gentle and well- 
intentioned sovereign into acquiescence. 

While at Therapia, I saw much of the 
staff of the British Embassy, and some- 
thing of their chief, who occasionally 
asked me to join him in his rides in the 
forest of Belgrade. The relations be- 
tween the ambassador and his staff, at the 
time I refer to, were very strained, and 
many were the stories current at the Em- 
bassy of conflicts between them. The 
description of the great Elchi, under the 
name of Sir Hector Stubble, in the * Rov- 
ing Englishman,” by the late Mr. Gran- 
ville Murray, who had served under him, 
though overdrawn, cannot be wholly dis- 
regarded in an estimate of his character, 
and of the personal part which he had in 
bringing about the most useless of all 
wars, one which entailed misgovernment 
and bankruptcy on Turkey. 

Lord Stratford spoke freely in conver- 
sation of his policy, of the condition of 
Turkey and its prospects, and of the 
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character of itsstatesmen. He was under 
no illusion as to the misgovernment of the 
country ; he knew that if left to themselves 
the Turks would do nothing, and that all 
the reforms promised by the Hatti Hu- 
mayun, which he had obtained with such 
labor and difficulty at the conclusion of 
the Crimean War, would remain unexe- 
cuted and beadead letter. He considered 
that England had been betrayed at the 
Congress of Paris, that the clause in the 
treaty which embodied the Hatti Humayun 
was nullified by the provision that its rec- 
ognition did not entitle the great powers, 
either collectively or separately, to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of Turkey. He 
held that this was fatal to the enforcement 
of the newreforms. He maintained that 
the only way to induce the Turks to act 
in accordance with them was through 
threats and fear, and that some external 
power should bring such pressure to bear 
on them. This might be done by England 
alone, or by England in alliance with 
France, or by the great powers collec- 
tively. He preferred the first of these; 
he had little hopes of the last; but the 
treaty had extinguished all methods 
equally. 

In spite of this much might have been 
done in the years succeeding the Crimean 
War, when the influence of England was 
still great, by the vigorous action of the 
ambassadors. Lord Stratford, however, 
was succeeded by Sir Henry Bulwer, Lord 
Dalling, who, although a man of great 
diplomatic skill, was of very different char- 
acter and calibre, and who appears to have 
cared little for reforms in Turkey. He 
allowed himself to be placed under per- 
sonal obligations to the sultan, which de- 
stroyed his influence in this direction. He 
was succeeded by other ambassadors, and 
during nearly twenty years no effective 
pressure was exercised on behalf of En- 
gland for the enforcement of reforms and 
good government as solemnly promised. 
The Treaty of Paris in this respect re- 
mained unexecuted. The influence gained 
by England, as the mainspring of the al- 
liance against Russia, which cost us so 
much blood and treasure, was allowed to 
lapse. No effort was made by the great 
powers, singly or collectively, to compel 
or induce the enforcement of the treaty. 
They fell back on the old intrigues, rival- 
ries, and jealousies which formed the 
main work of the ambassadorial clique at 
Constantinople. Finally, misgovernment 
in Bosnia and Bulgaria culminated in fresh 
outbreaks and in another war with Rus- 
sia, in which Turkey was without an ally, 


and from which she emerged only by sur- 
rendering provinces to every one of the 
great powers. 

In the autumn of this year I again 
visited Constantinople, passing again 
through Vienna, Belgrade, and Sofia, this 
time by rail the whole way, and returning 
again through Athens and Italy. It was 
most interesting to recall the many 
changes which had occurred in the inter- 
val, and to compare the Turkish Empire 
and the condition of its capital with what 
I had recollected. What more remarkable 
series of events in disintegration of a great 
empire have ever been crowded into so 
short a period? The only comparison is 
with its predecessor, the Byzantine Em- 
pire. There is, indeed, a striking parallel 
between the stages of accretion and con- 
quest by which the Ottoman Empire was 
founded and those by which it has of late 
years been rent and reduced.* 

Looking broadly at the result of these 
changes, it cannot be denied that in sub- 
stance the great powers have, during the 
last fifteen years, divided between them 
the spoils of a great part of the Turkish 
Empire, under whatever phrases and so- 
called temporary arrangements they may 
please to conceal the operation. 


* It may be interesting to compare the dates of the 
several accretions and shrinkages of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. 





Accretion. 
Ottoman Empire founded in Asia Minor A.D. 1290 
The Morea . . . ‘ ° + conquered 1346 
Thrace and Adrianople . . ‘ - 1361 
Bulgaria R ‘ ° e ‘ ° + 1396 
Macedonia .. ‘ " ‘ ‘ ° “ 1430 
Constantinople . ° ° ° . i 1453 
Moldavia . ‘- « * * S 1453 
Servia . . ° ° ° . . ” 1459 
Northern Greece ~ ° ii e “ 1460 
Wallachia . ° ° ° ° ° sa 1463 
Bessarabia . e ‘ ° ° ° s 1471 
Crimea. ° ; ° ° ° ‘ wae 1475 
Syria. . . ° ° ° . = 1515 
Egypt . e ° ° ° ° . “ 1516 
Arabia. e a e ° e . “1518-39 
Belgrade... ° ° ° ° “ 1521 
Cyprus.  . ° . ° . ° pes 1571 
Tunis . ° ° ‘ ° > ‘ “ 1575 
Bagdad ° * © « . ° sad 1638 

Shrinkage. 
Bessarabia . . . ° : + A.D. 1770 
Crimea. . . ° . . . ° - 1784 
Oczacow ° ‘ ° . ; ° ° * 1791 
Moldavia (part of) ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ ° - 1812 
Wallachia and Moldavia ‘ ° - 1830 
Union of do. ‘ ° ° ° ° e - 1861 
Servia . e ° - ‘ ° ‘ ° - 1862 
Belgrade . ° ‘ ° ‘ ° ° - 1867 
Bulgaria 
Bosnia . 
Herzegovina e e e ° - 1878 
Kars and Batoum 
Cyprus . . 
Tunis . e ° ° ° ° ° ° - 1880 
Thessaly . ‘ ° ° ° e ‘ - 1881 
Egypt . P ° ° e ‘ ° - 1882 
East Roumelia . ° ° . ° . - 1886 
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Austria has possessed itself of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina; England is in practical 
occupation of Egypt, and has acquired 
Cyprus ; France has taken politica! con- 
trol of Tunis; Greece has annexed parts 
of Thessaly and Epirus; Russia has had 
a comparatively small share of the plunder, 
unless we hold Bulgaria to be a mere de- 
pendent province to it, ready to do its 
behests at any moment, and prepared to 
become a part of the Russian Empire —a 
proposition which is absolutely disclaimed 
by its leading men. Apart from this, 
Russia’s share has been inconsiderable — 
namely, Kars and Batoum, and a small 
part of Roumania—though its position, 
from which it may demand more, is 
greatly strengthened. 

There can be no doubt that the sum of 
human happiness has been enormously 
increased in all these disjecta membra of 
the Turkish Empire; and nowhere more 
so than in Bulgaria and the provinces 
added to Greece, which have had the 
benefit of self-government. It would be 
very instructive to make a full and de- 
tailed comparison of these provinces with 
those which still remain under the rule of 
Turkey. 

In the short time I spent in Turkey, 
Greece, and Bulgaria I could not attempt 
to do more than arrive at certain general 
impressions in comparison with those 
formed in the previous visit, at the distant 
date I have referred to. 

The general outward appearance of 
Constantinople and its suburbs as seen 
from the Bosphorus is the same as ever. 
There is the same splendid array of 
mosques with their domes, so well set off 
by minarets, and forming so great a fea- 
ture in the view of the city when ap- 
proaching from the Sea of Marmora; the 
same picturesque variety of many-colored 
houses on the Stamboul side of the 
Golden Horn; the same Genoese-looking 
suburbs of Pera and Galata, surmounted 
by the ponderous palaces, from whence 
the ambassadors of the great powers have 
watched the decay of the Turkish Empire, 
in jealous hope of sharing in the spoil or 
of preventing others from doing so; the 
same line of marble palaces on the Bos- 
phorous, and clusters of kiosks and villas 
the whole distance to the Black Sea; the 
same mixture of nature and art, of gardens 
and buildings mantling the hills on either 
side, which give to the Bosphorus the 
charm of variety and beauty. 

There is also the same _ ever-flowing 
rush of water from the Black Sea, dividing 
Asia from Europe, often resplendent with 





color of an intense blue, and courting the 
rays of an almost tropical sun, sometimes 
dark, solemn, and mysterious under the 
influence of gusts and storms from the 
Euxine. It is the constant changes be- 
tween these two extremes, with a thou- 
sand subtle influences of clouds and wind, 
of reflected hilis, and of varying currents, 
which constitute the charm of the Bos- 
phorus; while the deep historic interests 
with which it is connected can never be 
absent from the mind. This swift and 
deep stream divides not merely two conti- 
nents, but two civilizations, that of the 
East and of the West. From the begin- 
ning of history these two civilizations 
have contended across the Bosphorus for 
the mastery, each in turn attempting to 
invade the domain of the other, but with- 
out either being able to effect more than a 
temporary lodgment on the other side. 
In spite also of this long-maintained 
struggle, each has practically remained 
without permanent influence on the other, 
either in respect of race, or ideas, or 
morals, or any of the main elements of 
civilization, It was the stand made by 
Constantinople under the Byzantine Em- 
pire which for generations and centuries 
resisted the power of the Ottomans and 
broke the wave of their advance on 
Europe. When at last the city fell, the 
wave rolled on into Europe, but with much 
diminished force. The action has since 
been reversed, and Constantinople has 
become the same kind of bulwark against 
a counter-advance from Europe on Asia, 
a movement of which we are now the 
witnesses. 

Landing at the bridge of Constantino- 
ple, the changes on either side of the 
Golden Horn were far less than I expected 
—less, probably, than in any capital of 
Europe — certainly less than in Vienna or 
Rome. In Stamboul many of the streets 
have been widened. Fire rather than 
design has been the cause of improve- 
ment. From time to time great fires have 
occurred, which burnt down quarters of 
the town, enabling the widening of the 
streets before rebuilding. It has fol- 
lowed, also, that the picturesque wooden 
houses have in many parts disappeared 
and have been replaced by buildings 
of stone, of a third-rate French type. 
Enough, however, remains of the old 
town, of its bazaars and mosques, its foun- 
tains and khans, to supply endless pic- 
tures of picturesque interest. 

Above all, there remains unchanged the 
Mosque of St. Sofia, which internally sur- 
passes all other churches in the world as 
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much by its great impression of space, 
its beauty of proportion and richness of 
materials, as it does by its age; there re- 
main also the triple walls of the Byzantine 
city with their high flanking towers, 
stretching for seven miles from the Sea 
of Marmora to the Golden Horn, intact in 
every respect, save where the breach was 
effected in that fatal year when the city 
fell to the Moslem invaders —the most 
perfect and most successful fortifications 
which man has ever erected, for they with- 
stood for centuries and through twenty 
sieges the attacks ofinvaders. It is need- 
less, however, to advert to the many 
points of deep historical interest. 

With respect to the appearance of the 
people, I was struck with the fact that 
Constantinople is much more cosmopoli- 
tan than it used to be. It is no longer 
easy to distinguish the Turks from Greeks 
or Armenians. They all wear the same 
fez, and are otherwise dressed in Euro- 
pean style; with the exception of the 
mollahs, a very numerous class, and a few 
hadgis, no Turks are seen in the Eastern 
garb. The women also have given up 
their slippers, and have adopted French 
shoes with their high heels. The yasmak 
is also greatly reduced, and no longer 
really hides the face when there is any- 
thing to attract. So far as I could judge, 
the laboring classes seem to be well 
clothed and well fed; there are very few 
beggars as compared with olden times, 
and little appearance of abject poverty — 
nothing, in fact, to compare with the slums 
of our great Western cities. There is 
evident change in the relations of the 
Turks to the Christian population. In 
1857 it was common to see Turks pushing 
their way through crowds with haughty 
disdain ; they now jostle with a common 
herd like others; one seldom sees black 
eunuchs about, once a common feature of 
Constantinople. 

In Stamboul itself, which in the earlier 
years was almost confined to Moslems, 
there now appears to be a large proportion 
of Greeks and Armenians. The principal 
streets are held by them. There are prac- 
tically few Turkish merchants or trades- 
men. One is struck by the great increase 
in the number of soldiers, due to the con- 
centration of troops at the capital. Vast 
barracks crown the heights in all direc- 
tions, and form an unsightly feature in the 
otherwise beautiful views. 

There has been a great increase of 


buildings on the Asian side of the Bos-| unquestionably great. 





in preference to the European side, under 
the belief that the day is at hand when they 
will be driven from Europe. There is 
much less appearance of wealth than there 
used to be. The trade of Constantinople 
is greatly reduced. It is no longer an 
emporium, Steamers pass through the 
straits to the Danube and Sea of Azof, 
and do not stop for trans-shipment. There 
are very few wealthy Turks, other than 
those in official positions, with the means 
of levying backshish. The number living 
on independent means not in the employ 
of the government is very small. There 
is no hereditary class of men of high birth 
or wealth. Few Turks die possessed of 
high means. The bulk of them leave 
their affairs in an embarrassed state. 

The great ministers of past times, the 
contemporaries of Lord Stratford — Res- 
chid, A’li, Fuad Pashas —have left no 
descendants whose names are known 
either for their wealth, status, or capaci- 
ties. The ministers of the day have risen 
from the lower ranks ; many of them have 
little or no Turkish blood about them. 
The present prime minister, Kiamil 
Pasha, was a native of Cyprus, and, 
though a Moslem by religion, is believed 
to be aJew by descent. He began life as 
an employé of the government in a very 
humble position. The present finance 
minister, Hagop Pasha, an Armenian, was 
a clerk at a low salary in the Ottoman 
Bank; from thence he was recommended 
to the sultan to look after the Civil List, 
and was soon after promoted to the post 
of finance minister, retaining also control 
of the Civil List. He is a man of great 
financial capacity. He is said to have 
enormously increased the income of the 
sultan derived from the crown property, 
partly by reviving many rights which had 
gone into abeyance ; partly by calling upon 
private owners to produce their titles; 
partly by judicious investments. It is said 
that the sultan has of late made great sav- 
ings in spite of his large expenditure, and 
has invested them in foreign securities. 

The sultan, by reason of his great 
wealth and unlimited power, and by his 
religious status, completely overshadows 
all his countrymen; he is a personality, 
however, not only by reason of his ex- 
alted position as the ruler of what is still 
a great empire, and the religious head of 
a hundred millions of Moslems through- 
out the world, but also of his own capaci- 
ties, which within a certain range are 
Brought up in the 
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fate of all its heirs, and not allowed to 
mix in affairs of state till he came to the 
throne, it is extraordinary that he has 
acquired such skill as he has, and should 
be so completely master of his people. 
He must be a man of great natural capac- 
ity and intelligence ; very skilful in play- 
ing off one set of people against another, 
whether they be ambassadors or his own 
ministers ; a very hard worker in the de- 
tails of his government. By dint of these 
qualities he has achieved a power over 
every one and everything in his empire 
such as very few of his predecessors in 
modern times have enjoyed. Most hos- 
pitable and courteous to foreigners — 
whether royal persons, whom he enter- 
tains with lavish splendor, ambassadors, 
or passing strangers —and frequently re- 
ceiving ladies at dinner, he has broken 
down the old barriers between his court 
and the outward world more than any 
sultan before him. He appears to be sim- 
ple and unostentatious in his personal 
anxious to be held in esteem in western 
habits, without religious fanaticism, and 
Europe. 

These qualities, however, must not de- 
ter one from recognizing other defects, 
which, it is to be feared, nullify many of 
his good intentions and preclude the suc- 
cessful administration of the empire. It 
is universally imputed to him that he has 
one of the gravest defects which an arbi- 
trary ruler can have, namely, that of trust- 
ing no one, of being suspicious and show- 
ing his suspicion of all who come near 
him, whether his ministers, or the people 
about the palace, or the representatives of 
foreign powers ; that he is in constant fear 
of plots against his life and government ; 
and that he allows these fears to be played 
upon by designing persons. It is said of 
him that if two people advise him in the 
same direction he begins to suspect a 
combination and to fear a plot; that he 
hears with alarm of even a meeting and 
conversation between two of his ministers, 
and demands an explanation; that he dis- 
courages or forbids any large gathering of 
Turks, even to celebrate such family 
events as marriages. 

Another main defect of his administra- 
tion, arising largely out of that already 
alluded to, is that he insists upon doing 
everything himself, and will trust no one 
of his ministers with responsibility and 
power. There is no detail of administra- 
tion of his government so small or trivial 
that it does not come before him person- 
ally for his approval and signature. The 
British ambassador, as an illustration of 
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this, told me that he could not get his 
steam-launch repaired in the Turkish 
dockyard, at his own expense, without the 
matter going before the sultan for his 
approval. Another ex-ambassador said 
that in an interview at the palace the 
sultan complained of over-work, and 
pointed to a great heap of papers on his 
table on which his decision was required. 
The ambassador, glancing his eye at the 
papers, observed that the first of them 
consisted of proposed regulations for a 
café chantant in Pera. It naturally fol- 
lows that, the sultan being overwhelmed 
with such petty details, important ques- 
tions get shelved and intermediate delays 
occur, fatal to the administration and to 
the improvement of the country. The 
ministers are reduced to the position of 
mere clerks, without responsibility or 
sense of power, feeling that they are not 
trusted, and the more anxious therefore 
to shirk any difficulty. The sultan may 
fancy that he decides on every question 
that comes before him free from influence ; 
but influences are necessarily brought to 
bear upon him in a hundred indirect ways. 
He must be dependent for his facts upon 
some one, however much he may distrust 
every one. The entourage of the palace, 
the favorite aide-de-camp for the time 
being, the chief of the eunuchs (always an 
important person in the sultan’s court), 
the ladies of the harem, the astrologers, 
some fanatics who have obtained access to 
him, may all have their turn in influencing 
the supreme head of the State. 

The sultan is also said to employ an 
army of spies, who make known to him 
everything that takes place in Constanti- 
nople, and much more, probably, that does 
not take place. His ministers abroad are 
sometimes watched by spies. These peo- 
ple have access to his person, and are 
believed to supply him with pretended or 
got-up plots against his person at critical 
moments when decisions on important 
points are requisite, and when it is desired 
to deter him from some course he appears 
bent on. It is certain, then, that chance 
must have more to do with the decisions 
arrived at than any other factor. 

The sultan is known to keep an atten- 
tive eye to everything that appears in 
print about himself in any part of Europe ; 
there is an officer whose special duty it is 
to collect these notices and to bring them 
before him. He often attributes to ob- 
scure prints an importance far beyond 
their desert, and cannot believe, when 
attacks are made on him, that the govern- 
ment of the country in which they appear, 
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is not responsible for them. He was 
greatly annoyed by a recent article in this 
review on the death of his uncle, Abdul 
Assiz, written by Sir Henry Elliot, for- 
merly ambassador at his court, in which it 
was sought to prove that Abdul Assiz 
really committed suicide, and that the 
subsequent judicial proceedings were for 
the purpose of making away with Midhat 
and other pashas. The sultan communi- 
cated with the present British ambassador 
on the subject of this article, and asked 
whether he had read it; when the ambas- 
sador replied in the negative, the sultan 
again sent word, specially desiring him to 
read the article and to say what he thought 
of it. Later he again reverted to the sub- 
ject; he said that he had known several 
British ambassadors during his reign; 
that there had been two of them with 
whom he had had exceptionally friendly 
relations, and whom he believed to be his 
personal friends; that one of them, Sir 
Henry Layard, on his recall, had written 
a despatch reflecting, in the severest 
terms, on his—the sultan’s — conduct, 
and the other, Sir Henry Elliot, had now 
written an article containing a most seri- 
ous accusation against him. He desired 
to be informed “whether these are the 
ways of British ambassadors.” It will 
be admitted the question was one which 
could be answered with difficulty. 

The sultan is equally well informed of 
the political views of all foreigners who 
come to see him. He is said to have 
drawn out an eminent British statesman, 
once a leader of the Radical party, as to 
what he considered the danger of Home 
Rule for the Irish, and on the reply that 
it would not stop there, and would lead to 
the independence of Ireland, fatal to the 
empire, the sultan said that was precisely 
the reason why he could not give auton- 
omy to Macedonia. When asked why 
he was so civil to some foreigner of dis- 
tinction, he replied that there was a line 
in the Koran which said, “ Be charitable 
to your friends, and be friendly to your 
enemies.” 

The sultan very rarely or never leaves 
the grounds of Yildiz Kiosk, except to go 
once a week to a mosque just outside, 
when the very striking ceremony known 
as the Selamlick takes place ; once a year, 
also, he pays a visit to Stamboul, but the 
route there and returning is never known 
in advance. He is in constant fear of as- 
sassination. Some grand duchess whom 
he received at his court, on his complain- 
ing that his health was indifferent, ad- 
vised him to take more exercise and 
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change of air, and to drive about the coun- 
try. On her departure he is reported to 
have said, * What harm have I done that 
this woman should desire my death? 
Why does she advise me to run into such 
dangers?” 

It has already been said that the sul- 
tan’s income is enormous; besides half a 
million of English pounds from the State 
taxes he is said to draw two or three times 
as much from the crown property. He 
owns a very large number of palaces on 
the Bosphorus, and a great proportion of 
the best kiosks and villas on its northern 
banks, which he grants during his pleas- 
ure to ministers and favorites, or to per- 
sons who have married members of his 
family. He is, in fact, the sole fountain 
of honor, wealth, and distinction in his 
country ; every Turk depends on him for 
position and fortune; his expenditure is 
enormous; his charities are said to be 
very great; his gifts and benevolences are 
equally so; he complains that no one ever 
comes near him who does not want some- 
thing; it is said that three thousand per- 
sons are fed daily in his palace, and that 
he sends out dinners to a vast number of 
others by way of charity. Of his private 
life in the harem little is known. His 
official life is one of incessant labor. He 
is the first ruler of Turkey who has shown 
interest in art. For the first time the in- 
teresting contents of his treasury have 
been arranged, and, under special permits, 
are open to inspection. He has also es- 
tablished a museum of antiquities, under 
the care of Hamdi Bey, a very competent 
antiquarian, a Moslem by religion, but the 
son of a Greek who was stolen as a boy 
from Scio. There has been a recent find 
of three splendid sarcophagi at Sidon, one 
of which is believed to have contained the 
remains either of Alexander or one of his 
generals; it has bas-reliefs of the very 
best period of Grecian art—equal in 
merit, in the opinion of many, to the Elgin 
marbles, and far more perfect in preserva- 
tion. This alone makes the fortune of the 
museum, and must attract every sculptor 
in Europe. He has formed a school of 
art, at which are students both Moslem 
and Greek. A technical college and sev- 
eral industrial schools have recently been 
established at the capital and elsewhere. 

It is also greatly to the credit of the sul- 
tan that he has established and maintained 
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lygamy are comparatively rare. Monog- 
amy is the rule, partly, it is said, because 
there are very few Turks rich enough to 
afford the separate establishments they 
are obliged by law to keep for several 
wives, and partly because the women will 
not submit to the old system. They have 
become acquainted with the condition of 
women in western Europe, largely, it is 
said, through French novels; and if the 
morality of these books is of a low order, 
at least it is based on equality of the two 
sexes. Probably the best hope for Turkey 
is that the rising generation of men may 
be brought up by educated mothers and 
not under the debasing influences which 
in the past have too often surrounded 
them. 

The sultan is said to be most strict in 
fulfilling the obligations of his Civil List. 
It is also due to him that eight years ago 
the Porte came to terms with its external 
creditors and hypothecated to an interna- 
tional commission revenues amounting to 
two millions of pounds a year for payment 
of a greatly reduced interest, and for a 
gradual redemption of the debt. The 
commission has worked well and 
smoothly. It collects the revenues as- 
signed to it, mainly through Turkish offi- 
cials, with regularity, and for eight years 
faith has been kept. As a result confi- 
dence is being restored, and in recent 
transactions conversions have been ef- 
fected on comparatively easy terms ; fresh 
revenues have been assigned to the com- 
mission in trust for them; and the money 
market shows that, subject to this hypoth- 
ecation of revenues to an international 
commission, the Turkish government can 
borrow money at little over five per cent. 
The commission has also proved that if 
Turkish officials are well and punctually 
paid they can be relied on for efficient and 
honest service. It would seem that this 
commission may be the germ of some- 
thing in the nature of an international ad- 
ministration, and may point the way to a 
solution of the Egyptian difficulty. 

It is also generally admitted that the 
condition of the army, or of such part of 
it as is concentrated at Constantinople, is 
greatly improved. German officers have 
been employed for the drill of these men, 
and invariably give a good report of the 
Dersonnel of the troops and of the younger 
officers. To what extent this improve- 
ment extends to the provinces is unknown. 
But it is certain that the Turks will not 
finally cross the Bosphorus without a good 
fight for Constantinople. It has been said 
of them that they first crossed it five hun- 





dred in number, and they will not leave 
again till reduced to that number. The 
navy, on the other hand, has been com- 
pletely neglected — itis believed by many 
that the sultan has a prejudice against it, 
arising from the fact that it took an active 
part in the deposition of Abdul Assiz. 
The ironclads were then moored in front 
of the palace, and were ready to fire into 
it if there had been need. Whether this 
be the cause, or whether it be from want 
of means only, the navy has been neg- 
lected to a point where it can scarcely be 
said to exist. The ironclads, most of 
which are now completely obsolete, have 
not left the Golden Horn for twelve years. 
When the Greeks receive from the con- 
tractors in France the three ironclads 
nearly completed, they will be masters of 
the AZgean Sea; the Turks will have 
nothing fit to cope with them — the Greek 
government, if left to itself, will be able 
to prohibit the landing of troops in Crete. 
It will depend on England and the great 
powers whether another Turkish army 
will land there. 

It has already been pointed out that the 
sultan has shown great skill in playing off 
one foreign power against another. In 
the last instance it is the power which 
threatens, the one who is most feared at 
the time, which wins in the diplomatic 
game with the Porte, and obtains acquies- 
cence tu its demands. There is no 
doubt that Russia is at the moment the 
most powerful, for it is better able to 
threaten, and can also press its claims for 
payment of the indemnity which was im- 
posed as acondition of peacein 1877. In 
ordinary times the Germans, supported by 
Austria, have the most influence; and it 
can scarcely be denied that the influence 
of England has for years past — since, in 
fact, the cession of Cyprus — been very 
small in spite of a succession of able am- 
bassadors. 

The sultan affects to be more concerned 
about the occupation of Egypt by English 
troops than any other losses of his. 
Shrewd men, however, who have had 
means of sounding him, say that his con- 
cern is rather of a theoretical kind, and 
that he finds it a convenient stick to beat 
England with, and the means of stirring 
up mischief against her whenever he de- 
sires to do so, and that in this view he 
would regret the evacuation. Looking 
back at the conduct of our government of 
late years to Turkey, one can scarcely 
wonder if he fails to take our professions 
at our own value, or to believe in our dis- 
interestedness. We failed to support him 
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in the last war with Russia. - The indigna- 
tion meetings in England on the Bulgarian 
atrocities had much to do with the ulti- 
mate liberation of this province. It was 
not the fear of offending England, but the 
promises made to Austria before the war, 
which induced the czar to refrain from 
ordering his troops to enter Constantino- 
ple. The stand made by England at Ber- 
lin for the separation of Roumelia from 
Bulgaria, the boast of Lord Beaconsfield, 
has proved to be of no value. On the 
other hand, we took advantage of his 
weakness to compel him to surrender 
Cyprus; and we are in practical occupa- 
tion of Egypt. What more could his 
worst enemy have done? 

It is reported that on some occasion the 
sultan said that “he disliked the English 
more than any other people, for they 
never seemed to be interested in his 
dynasty. Their ambassador was always 
addressing him on the subject of the con- 
dition of his people and never had any- 
thing to say about his dynasty. It was 
different with other powers. Even Rus- 
sia, though very much to be feared in time 
of war, was at other times most friendly 
to his rule, and supported him against his 
internal foes, and never troubled him 
about his people.” The saying has the 
true ring of personal government, and 
gives the clue perhaps to much of the sul- 
tan’s policy. If I have written so much 
about him, it is because at the present 
there is no other personality at Constanti- 
nople. He dismissed and abolished the 
representative assembly which in the first 
year of his reign had been created by 
Midhat Pasha, the moment it began to 
make inquiries about the Civil List and to 
question his policy. Since then he has 
aimed at preventing any one acquiring in- 
fluence or reputation, with the result that 
he fulfils the ideal of an absolute monarch, 
and has reduced every other aspirer to 
influence to the level of the common herd. 
Even the ambassadors hold a totally dif- 
ferent position from that which they held 
under Abdul Medjid. 

The main test, however, of the success 
of such a ruler is whether the people of 
his country have progressed under him, 
and whether their material condition is 
better. There have been twelve years of 
profound peace since the last Russian 
war, and it was to be hoped that in this 
time signs of improvement in the material 
condition of the people would be observ- 
able. The test of such improvement is 
not to be taken at Constantinople, for 
which the whole empire is drained of its 





resources, but in the interior of the coun- 
try, among the peasantry, who constitute 
nine-tenths of the population, and espe- 
cially among the Turkish peasantry. All 
accounts of independent witnesses from 
every quarter of the empire concur that 
the condition of the peasantry is not only 
no better but is worse than it was; that 
they are poorer, and are more heavily 
taxed; that life and property are no safer 
than formerly in rural districts; that 
brigandage, a sure sign of poverty and 
misgovernment, is increasing in many 
districts. I select a few out of many tes- 
timonies to this effect. 

The commissioners of the public debt 
are probably in a better position to report 
on the condition of the people than any 
others. They have agents in every part of 
the country for the collection of the reve- 
nue. In their report of last year, written 
by Mr. Vincent Caillard, the English 
commissioner, there is this passage : — 

The peasant, in the interior, has reduced 
his wants to their simplest expression, and 
signs are to hand which show him to be less 
and less able to purchase the few necessaries 
he requires. For instance, a few years ago in 
any decent peasant household copper cooking 
utensils were to be seen. Now they are 
scarcely to be found, and they have been sold 
to meet the pressing needs of the moment. 
Their place has been taken by clay utensils, 
and, in the case of the more affluent, by iron. 
The peasant’s chief expenses lie in his women- 
folk, who require print stuffs for their dresses 
and linen for their underclothing; but of these 
he gets as little as possible, since, as often as 
not, he cannot pay for them. The smallness 
of margin is one of the reasons why the 
amount of importation increases so slowly. 
The peasant hardly ever pays for his pur- 
chases in cash; what little he has goes in 
taxes. He effects his purchases by barter. 
Another significent sign is the increase of 
brigandage which has taken place. New 
bands of brigands are continually springing 
up; reports from the interior are ever bring- 
ing to our knowledge some fresh acts of vio- 
lent robbery. This simply means that men 
desperately poor, and refusing to starve, take 
to brigandage as a means of living. 

A director of the Ottoman railway from 
Smyrna to Aidin, which now extends a 
long distance into the interior —a man 
strongly impressed with the expediency 
of keeping Constantinople in the hands 
of the Turks — gave me the same account. 
The country districts not immediately in 
contact with the railway have gone back- 
ward, the people are poorer, there is more 
brigandage. The same report was given 
by a competent authority from Salonika. 
An American gentleman, with no interest 
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in politics,employed by a society of an- 
tiquaries in the United States to make 
researches for them, and who had spent 
two years in the provinces of Bagdad and 
Syria, gave the same account of the gen- 
eral condition of the people. He said 
that nothing could exceed the hatred of 
the people for the Turks. The people are 
Mussulmans by creed, but not of the 
Turkish race. The true Turks there are 
merely the governing classes, and are very 
few in number; they have made them- 
selves execrated by their exactions. He 
confirmed the statement as to the exten- 
sion lately of the sultan’s property. More 
than half of the landed property of the 
province of Bagdad, he said, has passed 
into his hand; and he has possessed him- 
self of the whole of the valley of the Jor- 
dan. One effect of this was, that the 
province no longer paid its way in the 
sense of returning a surplus income to 
the treasury, as the sultan’s lands and 
those cultivating it were not subject to 
taxation, 

Another American gentleman, employed 
for two years at a college established at 
Karput, in the centre of Asia Minor, for 
the education of Armenian teachers, who 


took no interest in political questions, |. 


gave much the same account of the con- 
dition of the peasantry in that district. A 
large majority of the population there is 
purely Turk, but there are here and there 
Armenian villages. Extreme poverty 
prevails among both. The Turks are 
more to be pitied than the Armenians in 
this district, as they are subject to con- 
scription, and every year a large propor- 
tion of their young men are taken for the 
army, to be returned, if at all, after five 
years, greatly deteriorated.and worn out by 
disease and insufficient food. My inform- 
ant said that in these districts the Turks 
and the Armenians in ordinary times get on 
fairly well together, and there are seldom 
outbreaks of fanaticism on the part of the 
former, though there is often brigandage. 
He had recently been in the districts of 
Van and Erzeroum and had seen much of 
the condition of the Armenian villages 
there. In these districts the Armenians 
are far more numerous, but still not in 
the majority of the population of any well- 
defined district or province. Their vil- 
lages are mixed up with those of Turks, 
and there is no active hostility to them on 
the part of the indigenous Turks, The 
Kurds, however, from the mountains come 
down and make continual raids on the 
Armenian villages, pillaging their houses, 
robbing their cattle, often committing 





murders and violating the women. These 
Kurds are predatory tribes and traditional 
robbers, not actuated so much by fanati- 
cism as by desire for plunder, often ex- 
tending their operations to the Turkish 
peasantry, but giving their preference to 
the Armenians, fer the reason that they 
know that they will in such case find im- 
munity from the valis and other Turkish 
authorities. The beys of these Kurdish 
tribes, he said, are often men of large 
means, and are able to bribe the Turkish 
authorities. My informant reckoned the 
murders of Armenians in the Van district 
as averaging one per diem. The Arme- 
nians, he added, also complained that no 
improvements of any kind were made or 
allowed to be made, and no roads or rail- 
ways — that they were not even allowed 
to establish a line of small steamers on 
Lake Van. On crossing the Russian fron- 
tier into the province annexed by Russia 
after the last war, the contrast, he said, 
was most striking. The Armenians en- 
joyed there security for life and prop- 
erty. Improvements were being effected 
by the government in the way of roads, 
and generally there was every indication 
of an improving peasantry. 

The Armenians in Turkey, this gentle- 
man said, were looking with anxious hope 
for the intervention on their behalf of 
England. They have no desire to be sub- 
ject to Russians, but sooner than endure 
the present state of things they would 
welcome their advance. This view was 
confirmed by a statement made to me 
in another quarter by an American gen- 
tleman who has the means of commu- 
nicating confidentially with the leading 
Armenians in the east of Asia Minor. He 
told me that he was requested a few years 
ago by an eminent English statesman to 
inquire confidentially from the Armenians 
of that district whether they would prefer 
remaining under Turkish rule or being 
annexed to Russia. My friend made the 
inquiry in an influential quarter, and the 
reply was that “the Armenians would 
prefer to remain under the Turks if En- 
gland would hold a big stick over the 
sultan, but if England wouid not do this 
they would prefer Russia, or the devil 
himself, to the Turk.” 

It is by no means certain that Russia in 
any future advance into Asia Minor would 
find itself strongly opposed even by the 
Turkish peasantry, who have only too 
many reasons to complain of their pres- 
ent condition. I have been informed that 
the Russians, with very good policy, made 
a very favorable impression upon the vast 
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body of prisoners they made in the war of 
1877, exceeding two hundred thousand in 
number. They treated them with great 
kindness, fed them far better than they 
were accustomed to in the Turkish army, 
and released them eventually warmly clad 
and well shod. A friend told me in illus- 
tration of this that his servant, a Turk, 
who had been in the war, told him that at 
its close he was discharged from the army 
penniless and half-starved, with scarcely a 
rag to cover him and with no shoes. “1 
was not so fortunate as my brother,” he 
said; “he had the good luck to be taken 
prisoner, and the Russians gave him a 
good suit of clothing and a spare pair of 
boots, and he returned home in good 
health. If 1 am ever drawn for the army 
again, I shall take good care to be taken 
prisoner as soon as possible.” Two hun- 
dred thousand men returning to their 
homes in Asia Minor have spread, it is 
believed, something of the same opinion 
among the Turkish peasantry. 

The danger to Turkey in this quarter, 
as also in what remains to it of its Euro- 
pean provinces in Macedonia and Epirus, 
is the comparison between the condition 
of those who were freed in 1877 from the 
sultan’s rule, and who have become self- 
governing, as in the case of the Bulgarians, 
or have gone under the rule of Austria, 
Russia, or Greece, with those who still 
remain the subjects of Turkish rule. 
When on one side of mere geographical 
lines, without any physical differences, 
the people are flourishing and content, 
improvements of all kinds in roads, rail- 
ways, harbors, schools, etc., are going on, 
brigandage at anend, and the cultivation 
of the land extending, justice is equally 
administered, and security to life and 
property afforded by the authorities, and 
all these improvements date from the time 
when they ceased to be under Turkish 
rule; or when, on the other side of these 
lines, the conditions are the same as for- 
merly, or even worse, and no improvement 
of any kind has taken place, the contrast 
must inevitably be such as to lead to fresh 
aspirations of the peasantry, to renewed 
political difficulties, to threats of interven- 
tion, and further schemes for disintegrat- 
ing the empire at no distant date, 

The real defects of the Turkish govern- 
ment appear to be the same as ever, 
namely, not so much the laws themselves 
as the administration of them, or the want 
of administration, the excessive centraliza- 
tion, the want of honest and capable gov- 
ernors, the corruption which infects all 
official classes, the want of money to sup- 
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ply the wants of the central: government 
and the sultan, the consequent excessive 
taxation, the need of security for life and 
property. 

The governors of provinces, as in past 
times, still obtain their appointments by 
means of heavy backshish to officials at 
the palace. They hold them for no cer- 
tain period, and are removable at any 
moment by intrigues in the same quarter 
as that where they obtained them. They 
must necessarily make hay while the sun 
shines, and they can do so only by exac- 
tions and backshish, similar in kind to 
that to which they have themselves been 
subjected. They are left at their posts so 
short a time that, as a rule, they have no 
opportunity to effect improvements, if that 
be their desire; but in fact no initiative 
for good is allowed them; everything has 
to be referred to the capital, and nothing 
is done which can be put off or avoided. 
It is alleged that there are capable and 
honest and patriotic men among the class 
from whom the governors are chosen, but 
they have a less chance of appointment 
than the worst, because they can less 
afford to bribe. If the sultan were to 
direct a part of his energies to breaking 
down this system of corruption and to 
selecting honest and capable men as gov- 
ernors in the provinces, some of the evils 
of his country might be cured and many 
dangers in the future avoided. 

Let us not, however, underrate the dif- 
ficulties which the sultan labors under. 
Surrounded by men who have been 
brought up under and who live in this 
corrupt system ; embarrassed by the rival- 
ries of the great powers; limited ina 
hundred ways by foreign jurisdiction un- 
der the capitulations, and the concessions 
to the Greek and Armenian patriarchs in 
derogation of his sovereign rights, his 
position must be one more full of difficul- 
ties and pitfalls than that of any arbitrary 
ruler, _ That he has shown skill of a cer- 
tain. kind in threading his way through 
these perils and difficulties cannot be 
denied. 

He showed political sagacity in assent- 
ing to the union of Bulgaria and eastern 
Roumelia, and in refusing to act on the 
advice of Russia to occupy the latter 
province for the purpose of preventing 
this union. He has followed up this 
policy by showing a friendly feeling to 
Bulgaria and by granting berats, or ex- 
equaturs, carrying with them important 
civil jurisdiction, to the Bulgarian bishops 
in parts of Macedonia. On the other 
hand, the last concession, which has been 
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at the expense of the Greek bishops, has 
caused the greatest jealousy on the part 
of Greece, and the sultan has greatly in- 
creased this by taking the same opportu- 
nity of curtailing the privileges enjoyed 
from time immemorial by the Greek bish- 
ops in other parts of the Turkish Empire. 
Generally, the policy of the Porte to 
Greece seems to be unnecessarily hostile. 
The late prime minister of Greece, M. 
Tricoupis, complained to me that, with 
every desire to keep on good terms with 
Turkey, his government found it impossi- 
ble to do so, as no concession of the 
smallest kind was ever made to them. 
Nothing but fear, he said, would induce 
the sultan to do or to settle anything. 

Looking at the present map of Turkey, 
it is obvious that the area in which Chris- 
tian races now predominate is not large. 
Macedonia, Epirus, Crete, and the islands 
of the A2gean Sea, constitute the main 
points of difficulty. There are also the 
provinces of Van and Erzeroum, where 
the condition of the Armenians presents a 
most serious difficulty, all the greater be- 
cause they are a minority of the popula- 
tion. 

The jealousies of Greece and Bulgaria 
are such that it would not seem to be a 
very difficult task for the Porte to play off 
one against the other, and to postpone 
awhile the claims of either to the inherit- 
ance of Macedonia. Nor does it appear 
that the Russian government is at present 
anxious to precipitate events in the east 
of Asia Minor, or to use the Armenian 
question as a pretext for a further advance 
in this direction. If only decent govern- 
ment could be secured for these provinces 
in the direction of ordinary protection for 
life and property, the putting down of 
brigandage, and the lightening of the bur- 
thens of taxation, there might yet be a 
further period of rest and respite for Tur- 
key before the Eastern question is re- 
opened in an acute form. 

In the absence, however, of those con- 
ditions, and for want of capable and 
honest governors and officials, the condi- 
tion of these provinces, and the contrast 
between them and those freed from-Tur- 
key in 1877, are such that neither the skill 
of diplomacy nor the jealousies of rival 
claimants will long be effective to keep the 
people from rising or to prevent a further 
disintegration of the empire. 

Whether this will necessarily involve 
the question of the destination of Constan- 
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tinople we cannot say; the precedent of 
the Byzantine Empire shows that the 
Turks themselves held Adrianople for 
ninety years before they succeeded in 
capturing the capital itself. It may well 
be that the Turks will long retain the 
Bosphorus and Stamboul after they have 
lost substantial hold on their European 
provinces, As they fall back on those 
provinces where a great majority of the 
population are Moslems, they become po- 
litically stronger, in the sense that they 
raise fewer controversies founded on race 
and religion. 

Itis obvious to any one who visits Con- 
stantinople that the material and commer- 
cial interests of Austria and Germany are 
extending greatly in the Balkan Peninsula 
and in Asia Minor, and that those of En- 
gland are rather on the decline. Immense 
efforts are made by German firms to 
obtain hold of the trade in Bulgaria and 
Servia, also in Asia Minor. Their agents 
thoroughly acquaint themselves with the 
languages and inform themselves as to 
the wants of the people —a course which 
does not appear to be taken by English 
merchants. German capitalists have con- 
structed the railways to Constantinople 
and Salonika, and have recently obtained 
a concession of great importance for a 
line from Ismid to Angora, which will tap 
the centre of Asia Minor. The granting 
of this concession was connected with 
what seems very like a confiscation of the 
interests of a British company in a line 
from Scutarito Ismid. German influences 
with the Porte for such purposes appear 
to be all-powerful. 

It is obvious, then, that the destiny of 
Constantinople, both from a commercial 
and political point of view, is becoming 
more and more a matter which primarily 
affects Austria and Germany. It is said 
to be a political axiom in Russia that the 
way to Constantinople is through Vienna. 

As regards England, it is certain that 
its hands are free; not the slightest ap- 
proach has been made towards complying 
with the conditions of the Treaty of Ler- 
lin or the Cyprus Convention with respect 
to general reforms and to the special treat- 
ment of the Armenians, and we are as far 
as ever from the realization of the object 
of Lord Stratford’s policy, namely, “the 
constitution of a new Turkey —a state 
worthy to be defended on moral as well 
as material grounds as a barrier against 
the encroachments of its enemies.” 

G. SHAw LEFEVRE. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DRUSES OF THE HOLY LAND. 


I. 


OF all the various tribes and races which 
at present inhabit the Holy Land, there 
are none more distinctive and interesting 
than the Druses. The interest attaching 
to them is due to several causes. In the 
first place, they are one of the most exclu- 
sive races upon earth. They keep reli- 
giously and rigorously to themselves, 
never intermarrying with outsiders, never 
interfering with the religious opinions of 
others, and never allowing others to inter- 
fere with theirs. It would be equally im- 
possible to convert a Druse to any other 
religion, as it would be to become a Druse 
one’s self. They have one great saying 
with reference to their religion: “The 
door is shut; none can enter in,and none 
can pass out.” They would on no account 
admit a proselyte into the mysteries of 
their faith, nor accept a convert from any 
other religion. It is equally out of the 
question to attempt to pervert any of the 
Druses to another creed. It is true that 
in many parts of the Lebanon, and espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of Beyrout, 
many Druse children may be found in 
the missionary schools of the Roman 
Catholics, Greeks, and Protestants. They 
are allowed to be instructed in the cate- 
chisms of the various schools where they 
may be placed ; and, not unfrequently, the 
teachers and pastors of the missions have 
fondly imagined that they have secured 
promising lambs for their fold from among 
the children of Druses. But as soon as 
ever they arrive at the age for leaving 
school, when the girls are marriageable 
and the boys ready to assist their fathers 
in the labor of the field, they are taken 
back to their Druse village and home, and 
become as strict and exclusive in their 
religion as if they had never heard of any 
other. One could fearlessly challenge any 
missionary to produce a genuine case of 
a convert from Drusedom who had arrived 
at years of maturity. 

Another feature of interest in the case 
of the Druses is the mystery which, to 
most people, surrounds their history, 
creed, and principles. Books and treatises 
have been written, full of vague conjec- 
tures and theories as to their origin and 
history, and hinting at still wilder and 
more absurd beliefs as to the mysterious 
practices which are carried on at their 
secret gatherings for the celebration of 
their religious rites. Take, for example, 
one outrageous and utterly false report 
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concerning the Druses, which has been 
handed down amongst the ignorant and 
bigoted Christian sects of the Lebanon 
for many centuries. This report accuses 
the Druses of habitually marrying their 
own daughters, and of carrying on licen- 
tious orgies with promiscuous intercourse 
under the name of religious worship. As 
far as I can discover, the first person who 
promulgated this absurd idea was Benja- 
min of Tudela, an inaccurate and untrust- 
worthy writer of the Crusading period; 
and it is a curious evidence of the tenacity 
with which ignorant fanaticism will cling 
to scandalous insinuations affecting other 
sects and religions, that such a ridicu- 
lously false charge as this should have 
survived against the Druses even to the 
present day, in the very country and dis- 
tricts which they stillinhabit. A striking 
parallel to this is to be found in the pop- 
ular belief amongst the Christian peas- 
antry of Hungary, Poland, and Roumania, 
that the Jews sacrifice human lives and 
drink human blood at certain of their reli- 
gious ceremonies. A like accusation was 
commonly entertained against the early 
Christians, but we should scarcely have 
expected such fanatical ignorance to have 
existed at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is, however, to be in a great 
measure accounted for by the jealous 
secrecy with which the Druses in Syria, 
like the Jews in the east of Europe, and 
the early Christians in the Roman Em- 
pire, guard the celebration of their reli- 
gious rites; for secrecy always engenders 
suspicion, and human nature is ever prone 
to conceive the worst idea of that which 
is concealed from its view. This very 
secrecy, whilst it has been fruitful in en- 
gendering idle and suspicious beliefs con- 
cerning them, has undoubtedly surrounded 
the Druse religion and race with a certain 
halo of attraction for those who have come 
into contact with them. 

There is a third feature of special inter- 
est for Englishmen in connection with the 
Druses. Should England ever find it 
necessary to attempt an armed occupation 
of Syria, the Druses are the only purely 
native tribe on whose fidelity and support 
the British forces could rely. 

Under these circumstances, some ac- 
count of this remarkable race from one 
who has lived amongst them for several 
years, and has had unusual opportunities 
for observing their inner life, may be not 
without some amount of interest and in- 
struction. The broad outlines of the ori- 
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any interest in the races of the East. But 
their real ancestry has, up to the present, 
been veiled in mystery and doubt; and in 
order to make clear this interesting point, 
it is necessary briefly to recapitulate what 
may be well known to many. 

In the year 996 A.D., a certain Hakim, 
surnamed Biamrillah, ascended the throne 
of Egypt, at the early age of eleven years, 
as the third caliph of the Fatimite dy- 
nasty. He reigned twenty-five years, and 
during that time he displayed such a wild 
mixture of vice and folly that grave doubts 
have existed as to his sanity. Amongst 
other acts he solemnly cursed the first 
caliph in tre Mohammedan mosques of 
Cairo, and afterwards revoked the curse; 
he compelled his Jewish and Christian 
subjects to abjure their religions, and 
afterwards permitted them to resume 
them; he burnt the half of Cairo, and 
gave his soldiers free license to pillage the 
remaining half; he forbade the sacred 
pilgrimage of El Haj to Mecca, the fast 
of Ramadan, the five daily prayers, and 
all other Moslem rites; he ordered all 
shops to be kept open the whole night 
through; he uprooted all the vines in 
Upper Egypt; he forbade the manuface 
ture of shoes; he put the most rigid re- 
straint upon women, forbidding any female 
above the age of thirteen to go out of 
doors at any time on any pretext what- 
ever; he persecuted all his subjects .of 
every rank, degree, and kind with every 
sort of annoyance that his ingenuity could 
suggest; in a word, he behaved in such 
an outrageous manner that his throne and 
life became endangered ; and at last, as a 
happy thought, he tried to cover all his 
misdeeds and to impose upon his subjects, 
by giving himself out as an incarnation of 
the Deity. This absurd doctrine was 
taken up by a Persian named Mohamed 
Ibn Ismail Duruzi, who thought to gain 
the caliph’s favor by pandering to his 
eccentricities. His endeavors to bolster 
up his royal master’s pretensions were, 
however, futile amongst the Egyptians. 
Hakim’s character was too well known to 
admit of any of his subjects being duped 
by his blasphemous claims to divinity, 
and both he and Mohamed Duruzi were 
murdered. Hakim fell under a conspiracy 
against his life, headed by his own sister ; 
he was assassinated in the year 1o2!. 

Probably nothing more would have been 
heard of this insanely vicious monarch 
and his pretensions, had it not been for a 
man named Hamzé Ibn Ahmed, who had 
been a disciple of Mohamed Ibn Ismail 
Duruzi. On the death of Hakim and 





Duruzi, Hamzé fled from Egypt, and arriv- 


ing in Syria, he attempted to promulgate 
the new religions He asserted that 
Hakim was not dead, but that he had 
miraculously disappeared from amongst 
his subjects, who had proved themselves 
unworthy of such a divine and holy be- 
ing; that he was immortal, and that in the 
fulness of time he would come forth from 
his place of secret retirement in power 
and majesty, attended by a mighty army, 
and would victoriously assert his position 
as the incarnate of God. 

Hamzé met with no success in his mis- 
sionary enterprise till he arrived at the 
western slopes of the Lebanon. There 
he found a remarkable race, living quite 
separate and distinct from all surrounding 
peoples, without any fixed code of reli- 
gion of their own, and ready to embrace 
his doctrines. This race, who accept 
Hamzé as their great prophet, and regard 
Hakim as the divine Messiah, are to this 
day known as Druses, after Duruzi, Ham- 
zé’s tutor. 

And now comes this interesting and 
abstruse question: From whom were de- 
scended this separate and distinct race 
whom Hamzé found on the slopes of 
Lebanon? It is my object in this paper 
to answer this question. And here let 
me say, that it is not without careful in- 
vestigation, a close examination into the 
doctrines and religious practices of the 
Druses, and much private conversation 
with some of the most learned and in- 
structed of their priests, or &hateeds, that 
I have arrived at the conclusions which ! 
believe to be true. In one word, the 
Druses are, according to my researches, 
neither more nor less than the direct de- 
scendants of the subjects of Hiram, king 
of Tyre, who assisted Solomon in the 
building of the Temple. 

These subjects of Hiram were, of 
course, Pheenicians. But the Pheenicians. 
were of two classes, —the maritime trad- 
ers of the seaboard, whose fame is so re- 
nowned, and the less-known mountaineers 
of the Lebanon district. The former, as 
the natural result of their mercantile life 
and their intimate intercourse with for- 
eign nations, have long since lost their 
individuality and become merged in other 
races. The latter, who were really those 
that were principally employed in hewing 
down the cedar-trees of Lebanon, quarry- 
ing and fashioning the stones, and per- 
forming other services in aid of the 
erection of the Temple, were, from the 
very nature of their homes and occupa- 
tions, less liable to change their habits of 
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life or to become intermingled with other 
tribes and nations. Thus, long after the 
recognition of the Phoenician race, as a 
race, was lost to Europeans, these people 
were still quietly occupying their same 
mountain settlements, preserving their in- 
tegrity of blood, and keeping themselves 
distinct from surrounding influences. 

With the decline of Tyre, Sidon, and 
the other Pheenician maritime ports, the 
worship of Baal and Astarte had gradually 
died out; and when Hamzé came amongst 
this primitive race, occupying the secluded 
slopes of Lebanon, he found them prac- 
tically without a religion ; though they had 
amongst them certain customs and tradi- 
tions which, taken in connection with 
other circumstances which I shall pres- 
ently point out, were in the highest degree 
significant of their connection with Sol 
omon, and which also indicate a close 
relation between their ancestry and the 

originators of the mystic rites of Freema- 
sonry. They were in the habit of holding 
secret assemblies, and they had pass- 
words, signs, and degrees of initiation. 
But as faras a definite religious creed was 
concerned, they do not appear to have 
been in possession of any fixed code of 
belief, beyond their faith in the existence 
of a Deity. 

It is not difficult to see why Christianity 
and Mohammedanism had failed to attract 
them, That rigid exclusiveness, which is 
continually cropping up as the great dis- 
tinctive feature of their race, had hindered 
them from embracing any religion which 
would have brought them into contact 
and communion with outside races. Their 
chief desideratum was a creed which they 
could enjoy tothemselves alone, — which 
had been adopted by no one else, and 
which none but themselves should be 
allowed to enter. So then Hamzé, on his 
arrival among them, found disciples ready 
at hand tolisten to his teaching, unbiassed 
by preconceived beliefs, dissatisfied with 
their destitute religious condition, and in 
a word, as it were, ‘empty, swept, and 
garnished ” for the reception of his doc- 
trines. The very fact that these doctrines 
were new, and that they had hitherto been 
accepted by no other nations, was, in all 
probability, one of the most important 
factors in inducing this people to listen to 
them, and, finally, to adopt them as their 
own. 

Hamzé was undoubtedly a very different 
character from either Hakim or Duruzi, 
whom he professed to follow. The “ Book 
of Testimonies to the Mysteries of the 
Unity,” which was composed by him, and 
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which contains the main essence of his 
teaching, is full of the most beautiful and 
lofty thoughts, — mingled, it is true, with 
much that is false and absurd, and yet 
breathing, as a whole, a far different spirit 
from that which pervaded the life and 
pretensions of Hakim. The mere fact of 
Hamzé’s creed being new and unique 
might not, perhaps, have proved sufficient 
of itself to induce his hearers to accept 
his teaching, if they had not also been 
greatly influenced by his own personal 
character and example. Be this as it 
may, the life of Hamzé amongst his dis- 
ciples was, so far as one can gather, a life 
of great self-sacrifice, humility, and purity ; 
and it isan evidence of his self-abnegation 
that he bestowed on his new converts the 
name of his master, Duryzi, instead of his 
own. It is curious, indeed, that that name 
should be theirs, for the Druses regard 
Duruzi as the incarnation of all that is 
evil. It would have been far more appro- 
priate, though perhaps less euphonious, if 
they had been known as Hamzé-ites. 

The Druses then, according to my be- 
lief, are merely the modern representa- 
tives of the illustrious Phoenicians of old, 
— genuine and lineal descendants of the 
subjects of Hiram, king of Tyre. To 
state in full all the process of reasoning 
and investigation by which I have arrived 
at this conclusion, would occupy more 
than my allotted space. I must therefore 
content myself at present with summing 
up the principal causes of my belief. (1.) 
This people had lived from time imme- 
morial where Hamzé found them on the 
slopes of Lebanon towards Tyre and 
Sidon. (2.) Their one great hero of Old 
Testament history is Solomon, about 
whom they will tell you marvellous stories 
reminding you of the Arabian Nights. 
(3.) They themselves stoufly maintain that 
they built Solomon’s Temple. (4.) Their 
religious rites and ceremonies are, to the 
present day, very intimately associated 
with the mystic rites of Freemasonry ; 
which, as is well known, is supposed to 
have taken its rise at the building of Solo- 
mon’s Temple; Solomon, Hiram the king, 
and Hiram, the widow’s son of Tyre, being 
the first grand masters. The Druses have 
their different degrees of initiation, their 
signs and passwords. Their shalwehs 
(or places of sacred assembly) are very 
like Masonic lodges ; the symbols on their 
walls are distinctly analogous to Masonic 
symbols. An outer and an inner guard 
watches on either side of the closed door 





during their sacred meetings (or lodges): 
and if these are not sufficient to indicate 
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the truth of my theory, I will mention two 
other most remarkable corroborations. 

I. In examining the “ Book of the Tes- 
timonies to the Mysteries of the Unity,” 
which contains the code of the esoteric 
religion of the Druses, I came across the 
following passage at the end: — 


The conclusion is, that whosoever knows 
and believes in what has preceded, and is of 
full age, free from servitude, and sound of mind 
and body, will be of those who are destined to 
the ranks (¢.e., the different degrees of initia- 
tion), and entitled to be present at the private 
assemblies (¢.¢., the ‘‘lodges’’), at which 
whosoever is present will be saved by God 
Almighty, and whosoever is absent will re- 
pent. May God make His good ways easy, 
and pour upon us His blessing! He is the 
Helper, the Giver of victory, the wise, and 
the Initiated! Amen. 


Observe carefully the words in italics. 
The formula which expresses the condi- 
tion of eligibility for initiation into Free- 
masonry is, as is well known, the follow- 
ing: “ The candidate for initiation must 
be of full age, free-born, and of good re- 
port.” Thus it will be seen that in the 
two cases the conditions stated are vir- 
tually identical. This exact coincidence 
is in the highest degree significant and 
suggestive. It can hardly be the result of 
mere accident, and goes far to prove the 
intimate connection between Freemasonry 
and esoteric Drusedom. 

2. But the second instance of corrobora- 
tion is to my mind stronger still, for it is 
one which has come under my own per- 
sonal experience. A few months ago I 
had occasion to enter into a business con- 
tract with one of my Druse farmers. 
When we were about to draw up the 
agreement, the Druse suggested that, as 
he could neither read nor write, we should 
ratify the bargain in the manner customary 
among his people. This consists of a 
solemn grasping of hands together in the 
presence of two or three other Druses as 
witnesses, whilst the agreement is recited 
by both parties. Being always on the 
gui vive to gain a practical insight into 
the manners and customs of the Druses, I 
readily consented to this form of contract, 
hoping thereby to learn something more of 
their methods of procedure. Accordingly, 
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ter Mason! I immediately returned it, to 
his equal surprise. He asked me how and 
where I had learnt their secret sign; and 
this set me on the track of further in- 
quiries, the result of which has been to 
render what was before a very strong 
belief on my part an absolute conviction. 
I now feel morally certain that my theory 
is correct; and speaking as a Freemason, 
and as one who has also searched some- 
what fully into the mystic tenets of the 
Druses, I can assert that, in many partic- 
ulars, the esoteric teaching of both sys- 
tems is more or less identical. Owing 
to the extreme secrecy and exclusive- 
ness of the Druse character, it is most 
difficult to gain an insight into their inner 
rites and tenets; and it requires many 
years of intercourse with them, and the 
firm establishment of relations of mutual 
confidence and trust, before one can be in 
a position to learn anything concerning 
them. But, speaking from experience, I 
can only say that if those who are quali- 
fied to pursue the subject further, will 
investigate carefully for themselves this 
most interesting matter, they will be more 
and more convinced of the truth of my 
statement, and cannot fail to be per- 
suaded that the origin of Freemasonry is 
to be traced to the ancestors of the 
Druses, and that these ancestors were the 
Pheenician mountaineers of the Lebanon, 
who were the subjects of Hiram, king of 
Tyre. As might have been expected un- 
der these circumstances, the Druses are 
essentially a mountaineering race ; there 
not being a single Druse village situated 
upon a plain, either in the Lebanon dis- 
trict, across the Haur4n, or in the Holy 
Land proper. 

This fact naturally exercises a great in- 
fluence over their national habits and 
characteristics. Mountaineers are invari- 
ably active, hardy, and independent; and 
the Druses are no exception to this gen- 
eral rule. There is not a tribe in the 
whole of Syria that can compare with 
them in physical strength, symmetery of 
form, muscular development, and capabil- 
ity of endurance. In these respects they 
afford a remarkable contrast to the poor, 
miserable-locking, abject fellaheen and 
peasantry of an ordinary Syrian village, as 





the farmer brought three of his neighbors | 
to me; and the terms of our contract hav- | 
ing been made known to them, one of 
them took the right hand of each of us| 
and joined them together, whilst he dic- 

tated to us what to say after him. To my 

great astonishment, the Druse who was | 
grasping my hand gave me the grzf of Mas- | 


also to the mongrel, cross-bred specimens 
which are to be met with in the larger towns 
of Palestine. Amongst the latter, indeed, 
it is rarely that one can find a genuine 
Syrian of pure and native blood. Most of 
the inhabitants are the offspring of a 
motley ancestry. Turkish, Greek, Egyp- 
tian, French, Spanish, Italian, and Arab 
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blood is intermingled, in greater or less 
proportion, in the veins of the modern 
so-called Syrian; and the result of this 
heterogeneous compound is, as might be 
expected, a very inferior type of humanity. 

Not so, however, the Druses. Their 
rigid exclusiveness of religion and nation- 
ality has preserved them from such an in- 
termingling of races; and, throughout the 
centuries, they have retained a purity of 
blood uncontaminated by foreign admix- 
ture. It is true, indeed, that there has 
until lately existed —and there may still 
linger —a common and popular belief 
amongst travellers in the East, that the 
Druses are in some way connected by 
descent with the Crusaders. The fair 
hair and light eyes of many of the Druse 
maidens are cited in support of this 
theory; but the idea may be discarded as 
entirely erroneous. It will be seen below 
how it first originated. 

It is now eight hundred years since the 
Druses embraced the faith of Hamzé, 
During that period .their native land has 
passed through many vicissitudes. The 
foreign foe has devastated Syria and Pal- 
estine. The Christian and the Moslem 
succeeded one another in the dominion 
of the country. The Crusaders, the 
Aleppo sultans, the Mamelukes, and the 
Turks, in turns held sway over the land. 
Yet throughout all these varying crises, 
for more than five hundred years the 
Druses maintained their independence 
and pursued the even tenor of their way, 
undisturbed by the conflicts which raged 
around them. 

At length, in the year 1588, Amurath 
III. resolved to reduce them into subjec- 
tion. For this purpose, one of his gener- 
als, named Ibrahim Pasha, was sent from 
Cairo with an army, on an expedition 
against them. The Druses were not in 
a favorable condition for a successful re- 
sistance; for internal feuds had divided 
them into two parties, and their principal 
sheikhs were at enmity one with another. 
The civil dissensions amongst the Druses 
at that time may be compared to our 
English Wars of the Roses ; for the Kazsz 
and the VYemani—as the opposing fac- 
tions were called—carried respectively 
red and white flags, the consequence being 
that the strife was commonly known as 
the war between the Reds and the Whites. 

Ibrahim Pasha put a summary end to 
their internecine struggles, for he speed- 
ily subjugated the whole race, and im- 
posed upon them an indemnity of one 
million piastres, in addition to a heavy 
annual tribute. 
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It was then that the Druses, for the 
first time in their history, attracted the 
immediate attention of Europe. During 
the Crusades even, when all other Syrian 
races came more or less under the influ- 
ence of the Franks, and were thus brought 
into contact with European nations, the 
Druses had consistently held aloof, un- 
molested and unmolesting; and their 
names are se!dom mentioned in Crusading 
chronicles. 

But now, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, after the invasion of Ibra- 
him Pasha, the Druse nation sprang into 
notice, and became recognized in Europe 
as a race worthy of remark. As not un- 
frequently happens, the common danger 
and disaster had healed the internal 
divisions, and the whole Druse nationality 
had become united under one common 
head. A man of extraordinary talent and 
ability came to the fore —the greatest 
hero, perhaps, of which the Druses have 
been able to boast. His name was Fakr- 
ed-Deen. Under his able leadership, the 
Druse nation attained its highest power. 
Never before nor since has it been so 
prosperous and united. In a series of 
brilliant campaigns, Fakr-ed-Deen com- 
pletely routed the Turks, the Arabs, and 
the various tribes of the Lebanon and the 
neighborhood, and gained possession of 
the whole tract of country from Beyrout 
to Safed, and from Sidon, Tyre, and Acre 
to Baalbek. One by one, all these impor- 
tant towns fell uncer his conquering 
might; and in the year 1613 he endeavored 
further to subdue the pashas of Damas- 
cus and of Tripoli. This he found a task 
beyond his unaided power; and in order 
to gain the assistance and sympathies of 
Europe, he undertook a journey to Italy. 
The most powerful European court at 
that time was that of the Medicis, and to 
them he addressed himself for succor and 
alliance. His claims were strongly sup- 
ported by the merchants and missionaries 
of Beyrout and the Lebanon; and acting 
under their suggestions, he gave out to 
Rome that the Druses were Christians, 
descended from the Crusaders, that they 
had derived their name from a _ noted 
champion of the cross, the Comte de 
Dreux, and that he himself was closely 
related to the royal family of Lorraine. 

And here we have the fons et origo mali, 
the source and origin of that erroneous 
tradition, which has led Palestinian writers 
astray, when they have connected the 
Druses with the Crusaders. It has all 
resulted from this fiction, invented by 
Fakr-ed-Deen and his friends, in order the 
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more effectually to arouse the interest and 
enlist the active sympathies of the Chris- 
tian powers of Europe. 

The notion that the Druses could have 
derived their name in any way from the 
Comte de Dreux is absurd upon the face 
of it; for travellers in the East, belonging 
to periods long before the Crusades, make 
mention of the Druses by name. To take 
one example out of many, Benjamin of 
Tudela, who wrote somewhat fully, al- 
though with ridiculous inaccuracy, about 
them, lived and died more than a hundred 
years before the Comte de Dreux was in 
existence ! 

The subsequent career of Fakr-ed-Deen 
is a matter of history, and I need not 
Suffice it to say that 
the Druses were defeated by the Turks in 
1631, and that from that date they have 
always been subject to the Ottoman Em- 
pire; though for some length of time they 
were allowed to occupy a position of semi- 
independence. They had a nominal ruler 
of their own, who was, however, a vassal 
of the sultan of Turkey, and whose sway 
was limited by the Ottoman authority. 
Fora few generations, the chiefdom of the 
Druses was vested in the family of Fakr- 
ed-Deen ; but at length the succession of 
male heirs failed, and the government 
passed to the family of Shehab. 

Until their subjection in 1631, the 
Druses had remained as a compact body 
in the district which they had always in- 
habited; but after that period, those mi- 
grations commenced which have resulted 
in their present divided settlements in the 
Lebanon, the Jebel-ed-Druse to the east of 
the Hauran, and the Palestinian provinces 
of Galilee and Carmel. A few families 
also emigrated northwards, and there are 
Druses to be found in the neighborhood 
of Aleppo. 

In speaking of the religion of the 
Druses, about which there has been so 
much speculation and controversy, one 
must always bear in mind that it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the esoteric 
and exoteric aspects of the case. Esoteric 
Drusedom contains within it abstruse 
speculations of metaphysics, many of 
which are fanciful and childish in the ex- 
treme. Some of these theories are orig- 
inal, some are borrowed from other 
sources ; but very few of those with which 
I am acquainted have much practical 
bearing on daily life and conduct. Only 
they who have reached the highest stage 
of initiation are thoroughly conversant 
with them, and these learned mystics are 
very limited in number. By far the great 
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majority of Druses know little or nothing 
of the esoteric side of their religion ; and 
the intense reticence and reserve which 
in common with others who have endeav- 
ored to fathom the mysteries of the Druse 
creed, I have frequently encountered, has 
resulted, as I have since discovered, more 
often from ignorance than from the con- 
scious scruples of a devotee. Take an 
ordinary Druse, and question him on the 
subject of his religion; you will find it 
almost impossible to get anything out of 
him, and this is, in nine cases out of ten, 
simply because he knows nothing about 
it himself. He hasa sort of vague and 
superstitious idea that there are some 
deep, mysterious marvels of religion with 
which those fully initiated are conversant ; 
and this renders him in his turn mysteri- 
ous in his demeanor when a stranger con- 
verses with him on the subject. 

At the same time there are certain 
broad principles and general beliefs, con- 
stituting the exoteric aspect of their reli- 
gion, with which all Druses are more or 
less familiar, according to the stage of in- 
itiation to which they have attained. 
These principles and beliefs are really 
the most essential features of their creed, 
for it is by them that the Druses are prac- 
tically influenced, and their lives and char- 
acters are in a great measure moulded 
upon them. Some of these I will briefly 
discuss. 

In the first place, the Druses believe in 
one God, and one alone; and everything 
that happens in the world, good or bad, 
they ascribe to his direct intervention. 
This firm belief may be said to be the 
keynote of their daily religion. It is not 
merely that they acknowledge God as the 
great first cause, but they do not believe 
in any secondary causes whatever. Thus, 
for example, they consider it the height of 
folly and presumption to imagine that the 
weather is guided by any natural laws. I 
have times without number tried to induce 
a Druse to give me his opinion as to 
whether or not we are likely to have rain 
on the morrow. The following conversa- 
tion is a type of what is almost invariably 
the result of my question : — 

“Well, Soleiman, do you think it is 
likely to rain to-morrow?” 

“ How can I know, ya Khaw&ajah? God 
knows.” 

“Of course I do not expect you to 
know. \asked you what you shought.” 

“ How can I think? God knows.” 

“But look up at the sky. See those 
clouds over the seayonder. Do they look 
as if we shall have rain soon?” 
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“It is as God pleases. If God sends 
rain, it will rain; and if he does not, it 
will not.” 

And I have never been able to get fur- 
ther than this. 

This idea, that everything is the result 
of God’s immediate work, independent of 
the laws of cause and effect, can be traced 
in its influence upon their characters and 
conduct throughout. 

Thus it renders them absolute fasalis¢s. 
If a Druse becomes ill, he and his friends 
will say that it was predestinated that he 
should get ill, and that it is no good trying 
to cure him; for that if God wills, he will 
recover, and if it is God’s will, he will die. 
Many of the Druses will even go so far as 
to refuse medicine or any other remedies, 
on the plea that they are wicked attempts 
to interfere with God’s work. This is 
not, indeed, the case with all. The ma- 
jority are ready enough to come to you for 
assistance, in the event of illness or of an 
accident, and they will take what you give 
them ; but it is very often accompanied by 
a half-contemptuous, half-sceptical smile, 
as though they would say: “I will follow 
your advice and swallow your rubbish, 
because I know it will please you; but 
you must not expect me to believe that it 
is going to make any difference with the 
course of the predestined issue.” 

There are certain remedies which they 
are accustomed, even of themselves, to 
have recourse to; but they are of a very 
primitive and drastic character, and mainly 
consist of bleeding and burning. Almost 
every Druse has about him some scars 
where the native doctor has branded him 
with a red-hot iron or packing-needle; for 
this is the favorite instrument of torture. 

A little more than a year ago, a Druse 
woman was bitten on her hand bya very 
poisonous snake whilst weeding in the 
fields. We have found one simple cure 
for these terrible dangerous snake-bites, 
which is invariably successful if applied 
in time. It consists of pouring as much 
neat brandy as possible down the throat 
of the patient in the shortest possible 
time. The tendency of the snake poison 
is to cause death by congealing the blood; 
the alcohol has just the opposite effect ; 
so that the two poisons counteract one 
another. One young man, who must in- 
evitably have died otherwise, drank two 
and a half bottles of neat brandy in one 
and a half hours! And he had never 
tasted anything stronger than water in his 
life before! But the remedy cured him. 
This woman, when she was bitten, begged 
to be brought at once to us; but her hus- 
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band, impelled by the force of custom, 
insisted on branding her arm first with a 
red-hot packing-needle. This burn was 
the only thing that caused us any diffi- 
culty ; for long after the effects of the poi- 
son had passed out of the woman’s system, 
a festering sore remained from the brand, 
I was much amused by the fine points of 
distinction which the woman made as re- 
garded her fatalistic belief. Inveighing 
against her husband because he had in- 
sisted upon branding her, she emphatically 
exclaimed, “It was predestined that the 
snake should bite me; but it was not pre- 
destined that my husband should burn 
me.” 

Another result of this feature of the 
Druses’ creed is that they take all the 
varying phases of life most calmly. They 
are unelated by happiness, undepressed 
by sorrow. On one occasion it so hap- 
pened that two strong, healthy young men, 
the eldest sons of their respective families, 
were taken suddenly ill in the harvest- 
field from fever, and died on the same day. 
Now the saddest event of which a Druse 
is conscious is the death of a first-born 
son. Consequently, when I went to pay 
visits of condolence to the two bereaved 
families, I expected to find them over- 
whelmed with grief and crying their eyes 
out in despair. Nothingof the sort. The 
whole family in each case — father, moth. 
er, brothers, sisters — were quietly seated 
around, a placid smile of resignation and 


‘content on their faces; and on my speak- 


ing a few words of sympathy to them, 
they replied, “ Hamdillah! Praise be to 
God! It is the Lord’s doing; and we are 
very thankful.” It was no canting hypo- 
critical phrase that these poor people 
uttered ; it was the genuine expression of 
their inmost feelings, and it reminded me 
most forcibly of the utterance of the patri- 
arch of old: “The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 

I have frequently noticed the same 
thing since. At first it would seem to 
result from a callousness of disposition 
and want of heart, this absence of any out- 
ward manifestation of grief at the loss of 
a dear one. But it is not really this; it is 
the résult of the innate belief in every 
Druse’s mind that God orders all things, 
and that whatever he does is best. 

It must be acknowledged, at the same 
time, that the Druses are wanting in those 
finer susceptibilities to the pain and sor- 
rows of others which are the outcome of 





Christianity and of a higher civilization. 
Hardy as they are themselves, and com- 
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paratively insensible to pain, they cannot 
appreciate the fact that others may suffer 
more than they. Consequently, just as 
they themselves will laugh rather than cry 
if they meet with an accident, such as cut- 
ting or burning themselves, so are tney 
prone to regard an accident to another 
person as a subject for mirth rather than 
for sympathy. I once sawa Druse man 
fall from his horse whilst galloping madly 
in a fantasia. He sustained very serious 
injuries, and presented a pitiable spectacle 
as he lay upon the ground, bruised and 
bleeding. Yet, to my amazement, his 
friends and fellow-villagers, instead of 
pressing forward to render him assistance, 
stood and laughed to their hearts’ content, 
as if they thought it the grandest joke in 
the world. The Druse children are espe- 
cially fond of capturing a poor helpless 
little bird and torturing it for their own 
amusement. All these things are sad to 
contemplate, and they certainly reveal de- 
fects in the Druses’ characters. But they 
are the natural concomitants of an inferior 
stage of civilization, and are the usual 
characteristics of a hardy untrained race 
such as that of the Druses. 

The Druses, as I have intimated, cail 
themselves Unitarians; and they are 
careful to maintain that the belief in the 
one God is the primary essential to ever- 
lasting salvation. 

At the same time, they believed that 
the one God has appeared on earth in 
human form, under Zez different manifes- 
tations or incarnations. 

The incarnation of the Godhead is thus 
expressed in the “ Book of Testimonies :” 


It is necessary to believe in God Almighty 
in His human form, without confusing it with 
the questions, where? or how much? or who? 
for that same figure has no flesh, nor blood, 
nor body, nor weight; but it is like unto a 
mirror when you put the same into a scale to 
weigh it, and look at yourself in it; for does 
it weigh more by your seeing your own face 
in it? So is the figure of the Almighty; it 
does not eat, nor drink, nor feel, nor can 
incident or time alter it. It is invisible; but 
it contains the power of being ever present, 
and it has appeared to us on earth in human 
form, that we should be better able to com- 
prehend it, there being no power in us where- 
with to compare the Divinity. 


Curious and quaint is the description here 
given of the Godhead — especially strik- 
ing being the illustration of the mirror 
and of the image of the face within it, 
which, while being present to the senses, 
makes no difference to the weight of the 
mirror ! 
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According to the Druse creed, the ten 
incarnations of the Deity took place in the 
following human beings: Ali, El Bar, 
Zacharias, Elias, Maal, El Kaem, Man- 
sir, Maaz, Aziz, and Hakim. 

Ali was the first incarnation, and this 
occurred at the inauguration of the pres- 
ent race of humanity. It was, if one may 
use an apparently contradictory term, an 
invisible manifestation ; for, although the 
incarnation was in human form, no man 
ever saw Ali at any time. 

El Bar was the incarnate Godman, from 
whom Enoch learned the truth. He was, 
in other words, the “ God” of whom the 
Bible speaks when it says, ‘* Enoch walked 
with God.” El Bar, so the Druses say, 
was the founder of all priesthood. 

Whether the Zacharias mentioned as 
the third incarnation is identical with any 
character in Old Testament history, I 
have been unable to discover; but Elias, 
the fourth incarnation, is undoubtedly 
Elijah. The Druses have a divine rev- 
erence for the memory of this remarkable 
prophet, whom they worship under the 
title of Ei Khudr (the Evergreen), in 
token of his eternity; and it is this which 
led them to establish colonies on the 
Mount of Carmel, which is specially sa- 
cred to Elijah’s name. It may be men- 
tioned, e2 passant, that all Syrian races, 
Christian, Mohammedan, and Jew alike, 
have almost the same superhuman re- 
spect for the name of this mysterious 
saint of God; though I am not aware that 
any of them go so far as the Druses in 
ascribing to Elijah a divine incarnation. 

The fifth manifestation of the Godhead 
occurred in the person of Maal, who is 
said to have appeared upon earth in the 
time of Mohammed. This incarnation 
took place at “ Tadmor in the East,” now 
known as Palmyra. According to the 
“ Book of the Testimonies,” Maal’s “ ap- 
pearance was extremely beautiful and glo- 
rious, and he was most rich, and travelled 
alone with one thousand camels laden 
with goods and merchandise.” 

Hitherto, it will be observed, the mani- 
festations of the Godhead in human form 
occurred at widespread intervals, the first 
five incarnations having been diffused 
over the vast period ranging from the com- 
mencement of the human race to the time 
of Mohammed in the sixth century of the 
Christian era. But, with the appearance 
of Maal, there seems to have begun a 
deeply concentrated effort on the part of 
the Deity in his dealings with the human 
race, for the last five incarnations were 


‘handed down in successive generations, 
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from father to son, as follows: Maal be- 
gat El Kaem, and El Kaem begat Mansfir 
and Mansi begat Maaz, and Maaz begat 
Aziz, and Aziz begat Hakim; and all these 
were individual and separate incarnations 
of the Godhead. 

The object of these ten incarnations is 
thus summed up in the sacred books of 
the Druses :— 


The repetition of these heavenly characters 
in human bodies, with the changes of name 
and appearance, was to assist the understand- 
ing of humanity, to make perfect the way, 
and to establish a permanent law; otherwise 
these ten heavenly characters are all one, — 
One God, and there is no other God but Him. 


It will be observed that neither Jesus 
nor Mohammed is included amongst the 
ten incarnations of the Deity, thus bear- 
ing out what I have already emphatically 
stated, that the Druse religion is entirely 
distinct both from Christianity and from 
Mohammedanism. 

At the same time, both Jesus and Mo- 
hammed are placed in the Druse list of 
prophets, which is as follows: Adam, 
Noah, Shem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Isaiah, Hezekiah, 
Nathaniel, Daniel, Doodoosalem, Pythag- 
oras, Plato, Aristotle, Jesus, Simon, Mo- 
hamed Ibn Abdullah, and Mohamed Ibn 
Ismail. Most of the above names are 
familiar, Doodoosalem being the only one 
that I am entirely at a loss to identify. 
It is remarkable that the three great 
Greek philosophers should have found 
their way into the Druse category of 
prophets; this being, so far as I know, 
the only instance in which the influence 
of Greek philosophy is openly acknowl 
edged in an Oriental faith. Probably it is 
due to the training which Hamzé received 
in Egypt, where the doctrines of Plato 
found a congenial home for many centu- 
ries. 

Simon is probably Simon Magus; Mo- 
hamed Ibn Abdullah is the great prophet 
of Islam himself; and Mohamed Ibn Is- 
mail is Duruzi. 

The Druses hold that there have been 
seven great lawgivers: Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus, Mohamed the first, Mo- 
hamed the second, and Said el Mahdi, 
‘and all these were one soul.” 

It will be seen by the last expression 
that the Druses are firm believers in the 
doctrines of re-incarnation and of the 
transmigration of souls. 
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ber is exactly the same, neither more nor 
less, as it was when humanity was first 
called into existence; and further, that 
the proportion belonging to all religions 
is equally fixed and immutable. When, 
for example, a Mohammedan dies, his 
soul passes into another Mohammedan ; 
the soul of a Christian passes into another 
Christian, and so on. Thus, with regard 
to all religions except their own, the souls 
can never rise higher nor fall lower than 
their present condition. But with the 
Druses it is different. The soul of a 
Druse may, after a life of special purity 
and holiness, pass away from earth and 
enter into an angel, or some superior 
heavenly being. On the other hand, after 
a debased and evil life, it may have to 
pass into some lower animal, a dog, a 
wolf, a tiger, or what not; until the time 
of its punishment and discipline shall be 
over, when it may again become incar- 
nated into a Druse. Thus they believe 
that the way of eternal life is only to be 
found in their religion; but at the same 
time they hold that they, and they only, 
are in danger of eternal damnation. 

It has been observed by some writers 
that the influence of the old Persian reli- 
gion is to be traced in esoteric J)rusedom ; 
and this is, to a certain extent, true. But 
it does not follow, as these writers seem 
to think, that the Druses are descended 
from a Persian origin. It is more proba- 
bly due to the fact that Mohamed Du- 
ruzi was a Persian himself, and that when 
he espoused the claims of Hakim and be- 
gan to formulate the new faith, he intro- 
duced some of the tenets and theories in 
which he had been educated in his youth. 
Thus, as the Greek philosophy permeates 
the dogmas of esoteric Drusedom, owing 
to the training which Hamzé had received 
in Egypt, so does the Persian element 
owe its presenge to Hamzé’s tutor, Du- 
ruzi. The belief in the transmigration of 
souls is Pythagorean ; and the Druses un- 
doubtedly received itfrom Hamzé. From 
Duruzi, amongst other tenets, came the 
Druse belief in astrology, which is clearly 
one of the elements derived from the Per- 
sian origin. For, in the economy of eso- 
teric Drusedom, astrology does certainly 
play a somewhat conspicuous part. The 
fact that this is so is a good illustration of 
the direct contrast between the esoteric 


| and exoteric aspects of the Druse religion ; 


for, as I have already demonstrated, the 


With respect to | common mass of Druses do not recognize 


this they hold a very peculiar creed. They | any relations between natural cause and 
say that the number of souls in existence | effect, nor do they believe in any interme- 
is fixed and unchangeable ; that this num- | diate agency between God and his crea- 
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tures. The Druse mystics, on the other 
hand, have great faith in the power of the 
“Seven Planets,” as they call them, to 
modify the course of human affairs, They 
know and care nothing about the fixed 
stars and constellations; these, according 
to their creed, exercising little or no in- 
fluence upon the earth and its inhabitants. 

The seven planets include the sun and 
moon, and are thus arranged in the Druse 
catalogue: Saturn (Zahil), Jupiter (Mush- 
tari), Mars (Marrih), Sun (Shems), Venus 
(Zahret), Mercury (Atarid), and Moon (Ka- 
mar). These seven heavenly bodies, ac- 
cording to their philosophy, were created 
by the help of the “seven original spir- 
its,” who, under the aid and direction of 
the Creator, are the tutelary deities of 
the planets, each planet being under the 
special guardianship and authority of a 
particular spirit. The mystic books of 
the Druses assert that * these seven spirits 
arranged the interior economy of the 
earth; and all that happens to the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral creation is through 
the agency of these seven planets; for- 
tune and misfortune are ruled by them.” 

As in the Jewish and Christian systems, 
and in most other religious systems of the 
East, the mystic number seven occupies 
a prominent position in Druse philosophy. 

Thus we have already spoken of the 
seven lawgivers, the seven original spirits, 
and the seven planets. In addition to 
these the Druse code holds that, at every 
incarnation of the Deity, there appeared 
seven priests, “from the Order of Truth,” 
who followed his steps ; “ and the strength 
of the belief of the seven priests in the 
unity was as the amount of saliva in the 
throat of man.” 

Again, as there were seven lawgivers, 
so there are seven great laws, and on the 
knowledge and fulfilment of these seven 
laws hangs the Druse’s prospects of eter- 
nal life. These seven laws are thus 
enumerated : — 

I. The truth of the tongue. 

2. The preservation of brotherly love. 

3- The abandonment of idol-worship. 

4. The disbelief in evil spirits. 

5. The worship of the one God in every 
age and generation. 

* 6. Perfect satisfaction with the acts of 
God. 

7- Absolute resignation to God’s will. 

Prayer, almsgiving, and fasting are dis- 
tinctly discountenanced; for the sacred 
books allege that the first three laws have 
done away with their necessity and use: 
“The truth of the tongue is instead of 
prayer, and the preservation of brotherly 
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fove is instead of almsgiving, and the 
abandonment of idol-worship is instead of 
fasting.” 

The seven laws may be said to be the 
connecting link between the esoteric and 
exoteric sides of the Druse religion; for 
they are more or less known and cultivated 
by all classes of the Druses. They very 
seldom pray, and the solemn assemblies 
in the &£halwehs, or churches, are more 
conventions for discussion, exhortation, 
or instruction, than prayer-meetings in the 
sense in which they are generally under- 
stood. They hold no day of the week as 
specially sacred, though their religious 
assemblies are held, as arule, on Thursday 
evenings. They work on all the seven 
days of the week, and have no special 
periods set apart for rest. These two 
facts —namely, the absence of praying 
habits, and the non-observance of a sacred 
day in the week — have caused the Druses 
to incur the reputation of being emphat- 
ically an irreligious race; and this can 
hardly be wondered at when one considers 
that, among the other great creeds of the 
Holy Land —the Moslem and Jewish, as 
well as the Greek and the Roman — these 
outward observances are the main staple 
of religion. But it is a grave matter of 
doubt whether the Moslem with his fast- 
ings and prayers, the Jew with his Sab- 
baths, the Greek with his elaborate 
functions, or the Roman with his masses, 
is really more religious than the simple, 
prayerless Druse. The one too frequently 
allows his perfunctory worship to cloak 
the irreligion of his daily life; the other 
believes that real devotion consists of 
practical conduct and not of lip-service. 
The Druse’s motto might be described in 
the following lines : — 


Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
That bloom their hour —and fade! 


By this, I would not be understood to as- 
sert that the daily life of an average Druse 
is specially conspicuous for “deeds of 
faith,” any more than I would wish to in- 
sinuate that there is no real heart-worship 
to be found amongst the Christians, Mos- 
lems, or Jews. But the point which I de- 
sire to make clear is this: that whereas 
the tendency of the latter is to regard re- 
ligion as made up of functions, fastings, 
and prayers, that of the Druses is to con- 
sider it as a matter more of practical work 
and conduct than of worship and devotion. 

Then, again, with regard to almsgiving, 


‘the influence of the seven laws is very 
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visible amongst all classes of the Druses. 
A traveller may pass through one Druse 
village after another, without having his 
ears once assailed by the begging cry of 
* Bakshish,” which is so intolerable a nui- 
sance in every place in Syria inhabited by 
Moslems, Jews, or Christians. During 
my long and intimate intercourse with the 
Druses, I scarcely remember to have been 
ever demanded alms by one of their race. 
They are ready to borrow money to any 
extent —and perhaps some of them may 
have a lurking intention of not repaying 
the loan; but they never will ask straight 
out for money to be given to them. As 
an instance of their faithful adherence to 
the dogma that “ the preservation of broth- 
erly love is instead of almsgiving,” it may 
be stated that it is considered unlawful 
and irreligious for one Druse to charge 
interest to another; and that whilst they 
frequently borrow and lend amongst 
themselves, it is a very rare occurrence 
for any interest to be added to the 
principal. In lieu thereof, however, the 
borrower is generally expected to make 
the lender a present at the time of the re- 
payment of the loan; the value of the 
present being in proportion to the amount 
which has been borrowed. This may ap- 
pear to come virtually to the same thing; 
but the principle is different. Instead of 
a compulsory charge, it is a voluntary 
offering, and a friendly obligation takes 
the place of a legal bond. In fact, in 
these and all their dealings one with an- 
other, we can see the working of the great 
Masonic principles, “ Brotherly love, re- 
lief, and truth.” 

1 had intended to enlarge upon the prin- 
cipal distinctive features of the Druse 
nationality and character, and to describe 
their rites and superstitions, their social 
customs, and their habits of daily life; but 
it would be impossible to treat of all these 
subjects within the limits of this present 
article, and I must therefore reserve them 
for a future occasion. 

But I cannot refrain from relating an 
anecdote concerning a couple of Druse 
families in my own village; for the inci- 
dents connected with it are highly charac- 
teristic of the manners and customs of the 
race, and illustrate some of their laws re- 
lating to the social questions of marriage 
and divorce. 

Unlike the Mohammedans, the Druses 
are strict monogamists; it being abso- 
lutely unlawful for a Druse to have more 
than one wife atatime. There is no re- 
ligious function connected with the actual 
ceremony of marriage, which merely con- 
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sists of festive gatherings, fantasias, pro- 
cessions, and dances, lasting generally for 
about three days. The priestly benedic- 
tion, such as it is, takes place at the pre- 
liminary ceremony of the betrothal, which 
may be several years before the wedding 
itself, but which is almost equally binding 
in its sanctity. Indeed, after the be- 
trothal has once been ratified, no one can 
break it off except the bridegroom himself. 
Neither the bride, nor her parents, nor her 
relations, nor the parents or relations of 
the bridegroom, can have any say in the 
matter. 

A man named Saleh Macledi, the 
largest farmer and landed proprietor in 
the village, had a son named Abdullah, 
who desired to become betrothed to a fine, 
good-looking girl named Amni, the daugh- 
ter of one Kara Soleiman. The business 
negotiations connected with a_betrothal 
are generally of a very simple and primi- 
tive nature, consisting merely of the pay- 
ment of a certain sum mutually agreed 
upon, by the father of the bridegroom to 
the father of the bride. This sum varies 
from about 4 medjidies (i.2., 135. 4d.) to 
2,000 Piastres (or 14 guineas) according to 
the pecuniary and social status of the par- 
ties concerned. In plain words, the father 
sells his daughter for as much as he can 
get for her. 

In the present instance, Kara Soleiman, 
who isa very keen, shrewd man of busi- 
ness, suggested to Saleh Macledi that in 
lieu of paying him any money to obtain 
his daughter’s hand for his son, ke should 
enter into an arrangement with him, 
whereby he (Kara) should become Saleh’s 
partner in the cultivation and profits of 
his land. Kara knew very well what he 
was about; for Saleh Macledi, though an 
extensive farmer, was not in the posses- 
sion of much ready money at the time, and 
it would have gone very much against his 
grain to raise the 2,009 piastres which he 
would have had to pay. On the other 
hand, Kara had little or no land of his 
own ; and, once he had got a footing in 
partnership with Saleh, he would have 
found means of making a good thing out of 
it for himself, being a much sharper and 
more unscrupulous man than the other. 
After some little negotiation, Saleh agreed 
to Kara’s proposal, and Abdullah was duly 
betrothed to Amni. The partnership be- 
tween the respective parents had not been 
long in operation before Saleh and his 
family began to perceive that they had 
made a very bad bargain. They tried at 
first to compromise matters by offering 
Kara a good round sum to dissolve the 
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partnership, but he bluntly refused to en- 
tertain the idea. Pressure was then 
brought to bear upon Abdullah to induce 
him to break off his engagement with 
Amni. The young couple, however, were 
very fond of one another, and would not 
consent to hear of this. Saleh then dis- 
covered some legal flaw in the agreement 
between himself and Kara, on the strength 
of which he succeeded in getting out of 
his association with him in the farming 
business. Kara thereupon swore, with all 
the solemn oaths of the Druse religion, 
that his daughter Amni should never 
marry Abdullah. The betrothal had, how- 
ever, been solemnly ratified, and, without 
the consent of the bridegroom, he could 
not annul it. As he could see no other 
way to prevent the marriage, Kara, whois 
a perfect devil when his temper is aroused, 
made up his mind to put his daughter to 
death. Accordingly, finding her alone one 
day in the house, he told her that her last 
hour had come; and having bound her 
arms behind her back, he led her forth 
for execution. He had determined to 
shoot her at a lonely spot ina valley below 
the village, where he had a small parcel of 
ground belonging to him. This done, his 
intention was to flee at once to the Hauran. 
He mounted his horse, and with his gun 
loaded, he drove Amni in front of him. 
It was a lonely road between his house 
and the place appointed for his fell pur 
pose, and it was not likely that they would 
meet any one on their way. Most fortu- 
nately, however, it happened that, about 
half-way, they came across a young Druse 
man, of about twenty-five years of age, one 
of the strongest and bravest fellows in the 
village. Knowing all the circumstances 
of the case, Yusef (for such was his name) 
placed himself in front of the girl, and 
demanded to know wherefore she was 
weeping and bound, and what Kara was 
about to do to her. The latter, who was 
nearly mad with passion, bade him not to 
interfere, but to mind his own business 
and get out of the way. Yusef, however, 
taking Amni under his charge, defied 
Kara to do his worst, saying that he would 
have to shoot her through his dead body 
first. Angry as he was, Kara had yet 
enough of self possession left to know 
that it was a very different thing perpe- 
trating an outrage on his daughter and 
killing or wounding Yusef. The one would 
have been regarded as a family matter, 
which, after a while, he would have got 
over; the other would have involved a 
feud of the whole village, and the conse- 
quences must have been fatal to himself. 
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He therefore suffered Yusef to lead Amni 
away, contenting himself with solemnly 
asseverating that he would yet find means 
to prevent her union with Abdullah. 

Amni was brought to our house by 
Yusef, and we sent her off under reliable 
protection, to a neighboring Druse village, 
until her father’s wrath had been in a 
measure appeased and it was judged safe 
to let her return to her parental roof. 

Matters now for some time quieted 
down. Though the betrothal was still ad- 
hered to by the bride and bridegroom, no 
allusion was made on either side to a 
marriage, and no communication of any 
sort took place between the two families. 
Kara’s resolution was seen to be so des- 
perate that it was considered wiser to drop 
the matter altogether for a time. 

Nearly three years passed away, and 
Kara remained in the same obdurate con- 
dition of hatred and revenge to Saleh 
Macledi, and of obstinate determination 
not to allow his daughter to marry Abdul- 
lah. The young people, although living 
in the same village, had not spoken to one 
another in the interval, and Abdullah be- 
gan to consider that the engagement was 
virtually at an end. Saleh became tired 
of living on unfriendly terms with Kara; 
and as the betrothed parties had by this 
time lost the first ardor of their attach- 
ment, it was deemed expedient that the 
strain of the situation should be terminated 
by Abdullah marrying some other girl. 
Accordingly, a suitable partner was found 
for him in the person of a fair damsel 
named Dalli; and Abdullah was betrothed, 
and soon afterwards married to her. 

The astuteness and perversity of Kara 
then came to the fore in a most amusing 
manner. Abdullah had inadvertently omit- 
ted to give Amni a formal release from 
her engagement to him, although it was 
a morally understood thing between both 
parties that the marriage could never take 
place owing to Kara’s inflexible obstinacy, 
No sooner were Abdullah and Dalli mar- 
ried than Kara went to the government 
and sued for damages against Saleh for 
allowing his son to marry Dalli whilst he 
was still betrothed to Amni. He gained 
his point, and Saleh had to pay him one 
hundred medjidies, or twenty-three hun- 
dred piastres! Since then Amni_ has 
been betrothed to another young man in 
the village called Hamid, one of the 
strongest, heartiest, and best-looking fel- 
lows in the place. Every one was con- 
eratulating the poor girl that her troubles 
would soon be over, for they were to have 
been married at the close of harvest opera- 
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tions this year. Inthe month of August, 
Hamfid was suddenly seized with some 
mysterious and terrible illness, closely 
resembling the worst form of cholera; and 
after a day or two’s illness he died. Thus, 
by a strange fatality, poor Amni has for 
the second time been deprived of her pro- 
spective husband. 

The principal sufferer by the dispute 
between Kara Soleiman and Saleh Ma- 
cledi has been, however, curiously enough, 
none of the parties chiefly concerned in 
it, but an unfortunate woman, who was 
Kara’s wife and Amni’s stepmother. This 
woman, by name Nijmi, happened to be 
Saleh’s daughter, and sister to Abdullah. 
When Kara returned home, after his mur- 
derous designs upon Amni had been 
thwarted by Yusef’s intervention, he found 
Nijmi bathed in tears, she having already 
heard of what had taken place. Incensed 
at the sympathy which, as he imagined, 
she was thus displaying for Amni and for 
her father’s family, Kara, in his reckless 
passion, pronounced upon her the fatal 
words of divorce. She had been his faith- 
ful wife for fourteen years, and he was in 
reality devotedly attached to her. So 
patiently had she borne his violent fits of 
temper, that never during all those years 
had any serious quarrel arisen between 
them. But now he was quite beside him- 
self, and was in no condition to consider 
the consequence of his rash act. The law 
of divorce amongst the Druses is very 
simple, and yet it is hedged in with such 
rigidly strict conditions that a Druse will 
hesitate before proceeding to extremities. 
The husband has but to say to his wife: 
“Leave my house; you are no ionger my 
wife;” and the moment that she passes 
over his threshold and departs, the mar- 
riage union is dissolved. But the result 
is this. Not only may he never, under 
any circumstances, take her back again, 
however sincerely he may repent his 
action, but he must not even speak to her 
again as long as they live, nor, if possible, 
may he even meet her face to face. If he 
sees her coming along the road he must 
turn round and go back, or otherwise get 
out of her way so as to avoid meeting her. 
Now, in a small community such as is 
contained in an ordinary Druse village, 
these conditions often entail very awkward 
consequences, especially if there are sev- 
eral cases of divorce. The woman gener- 
ally suffers the worst, as her own relations 
and parents, having considered that their 
responsibility for her sustenance has 
ended when they have given her in mar- 
riage, will not, as a rule, consent to under- 
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take her support; and she is left to fare 
as best she can. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens that she is the mother of several 
small children, and the burden of these is 
thrown upon her, for she has to take them 
with her if their father requires it. Dur- 
ing their infancy and childhood she has 
to support them; but directly they are 
old enough to earn their living, the father 
claims their services and takes them back 
to himself. Nijmi had two small children, 
both girls, of the ages of six and five 
years respectively; and, driven forth with 
them at a moment’s notice, she has been 
obliged ever since to shift for them and 
for herself. The poor woman has fre- 
quently been reduced to great straits ; but 
1 have lately been successful in inducing 
her father, Saleh, to undertake their sup- 
port. 

The Druses sometimes divorce their 
wives for apparently the most trivial 
causes. Thus a man named Soleiman 
Attala, had a wife, Isbakyeh. The woman 
frequently worked for us, and on several 
occasions I had to complain that she talked 
too much and worked toolittle. At length 
I was obliged to tell Soleiman that, owing 
to his wife’s laziness, I could employ her 
no longer. Shortly afterwards I went to 
England. On my return, after a couple 
of months’ absence, I was surprised to 
find that Soleiman had divorced Isbakyeh, 
and had already married another woman. 
On inquiring from him the cause of this, 
he replied : “ Your honor told me that you 
would not employ my wife again; so I 
thought I would get rid of her and marry 
another one, whom you would employ.” 

Notwithstanding the apparent laxity of 
the moral law which these cases reveal, I 
am bound to say that my experience of 
the Druses is that, in point of morality, 
they occupy a superior position to that of 
many more civilized races. Illegitimacy 
is practically unknown amongst them. 
This is in a great measure owing, no 
doubt, to the early age at which the girls 
are married; for they seldom remain sin- 
gle after the age of fifteen or sixteen years, 
and are not unfrequently married as early 
as eleven or twelve. But independently 
of this, there is another powerful cause of 
restraint which preserves the maidens 
from immorality and unchastity. 

The whole tenor of Druse religion and 
sentiment is exceedingly strict upon this 
point, and the Druse females know that 
dire consequences would result to them if 
they were detected in any immoral act. 
No Druse girl is allowed to go out alone 
after dark ; and itis considered a disgrace 
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for one to be seen often in the company 
of young men. In all their festivals and 
dances the two sexes are kept quite sepa- 
rate and apart, and itis a thing unheard 
of for a Druse male and female to dance 
together. Under these circumstances, the 
Druse maidens are trained from their ear- 
liest childhood to keep themselves from 
intercourse with the opposite sex, until 
the time shall arrive for them to enter 
upon the duties of wifehood. 

In arace which, like the Druses, inter- 
marry exclusively amongst themselves, it 
is not to be wondered at that the laws of 
consanguinity are not so strict as they are 
in European countries. Nevertheless the 
cases are comparatively rare in which the 
bride and bridegroom are nearer of kin 
than first cousins. This is, indeed, in far 
the majority of instances, the relation 
which actually exists between them. The 
eldest son of a family is, as a matter of 
fact, expected to marry a daughter of his 
father’s brother; and he can claim her 
over the heads of all other suitors. The 
object of this is doubtless to keep prop- 
erty and possessions in the same family, 
and its tendency is to foster a great spirit 
of clannishness amongst the whole race. 
Indeed, so universally is the custom rec- 
ognized, that a husband never speaks of 
his spouse as “my wife,” nor a wife of 
hers as “ my husband ;” he calls her “ the 
daughter of my father’s brother,” and she 
in like manner styles him “ the son of my 
father’s brother.” This is even the case 
when there is really no such relation ex- 
isting between them ;and the Druse name 
for “ father-in-law ” is “father’s brother.” 

To sum up the principal points of the 
present paper, the Druses, those hardy 
children of the mountain-home, are the 
representatives at the present day of the 
Pheenician highlanders. The principal 
feature of their character — exclusiveness 
— induced them to adopt a religion unlike 
that of any other people, and has pre- 
served them as a distinctive race. It isa 
mistake to imagine that they have any 
connection either with Islamism or with 
Christianity. But, in all probability, they 
are, in their origin, closely allied to Free- 
masonry. Their religion has a mystic 
esoteric side; but this has little or no in- 
fluence on their practical daily life. As 
regards the latter, they believe in the 
ever-present providence of God, and this 
creed they carry to the extent of fatalism. 
They are incapable of feeling the finer 
sentiments of sympathy, whilst at the 
same time they are remarkably callous to 
pain and suffering in themselves. They 
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pay no attention to the devotional aspects 
of religion, though they are, notwithstand- 
ing, intensely superstitious. They have 
a code of morality which, in some respects, 
appears curious to the mind of a Chris- 
tian; but to this code, such as it is, they 
faithfully and strictly adhere. Their place 
in civilization cannot be classed as very 
high ; though they have within them capa- 
bilities which, under careful and patient 
guidance, would enable them to become a 
splendid race ; and it is not improbable 
that in the future they may 


rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves, to higher things. 


Such are the Druses of the Holy Land. 
HASKETT SMITH. 
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WRITING to Mr. Disraeli from Harley 
Street on the rgth April, 1862, Stafford 
Northcote profoundly observes, “‘ No man 
can see both sides of a question with 
equal clearness; at least, if he can, he 
would probably be unfit for action. What 
one wants is a friend who would look at 
the matter in a different light, and who 
would fairly take counsel with one as to 
the line to be followed.” Here we have 
struck, all unconsciously, the keynote of 
the character of the statesman who filled 
sO prominent and peculiar a part in En- 
glish political life during the last quarter 
of a century. Stafford Northcote was 
pre-eminently a man blessed (or cursed) 
with the faculty of seeing both sides of a 
question with equal clearness, occasion- 
ally a bewildering gift for a man from 
whom action is expected. Lacking in 
self-confidence, he was always feeling 
forth for the *“ friend who would look at 
the matter in a different light,” and would 
either help him to make up his mind, or 
would peremptorily lead him on some 
definite path. 

From his earliest days, and almost to 
the last, Northcote was provided with this 
controlling force, which, oddly enough, 
came in succession from two conflicting 
poles. In his early manhood it was Mr. 
Gladstone ; later, all through middle life, 
it was Mr. Disraeli. When Lord Bea- 
consfield died, Stafford Northcote had 
reached an age and a standing which 
seemed to make it unfit for any of his 
colleagues and contemporaries to do him 
the accustomed kindness. Lord Salisbury 








would have served admirably had he come 
earlier to the task; but Northcote, though 
not approaching Lord Salisbury in mental 
vigor or intellectual strength, was an 
“older boy.” The two had long served 
together, Northcote nominally in a posi- 
tion ahead of Lord Salisbury. The gentle 
baronet, always ready to take a lower 
place, or even to efface himself, might in 
time have laid hold of Lord Salisbury’s 
skirts and walked behind him as he had 
trotted after Mr. Gladstone or followed 
Disraeli; but there was not time for this 
arrangement to be made before catas-’ 
trophe came. Lord Salisbury, succeeding 
to the premiership under peculiar circum- 
stances, was hurried along till he stumbled 
into that fatal blunder the memory of 
which will doubtless ever remain with him 
a poignant regret. Had Lord Beacons- 
field lived there might have been no Lord 
Iddesleigh. Certainly Stafford North- 
cote, under whatever name or title, would 
not have been hustled about in the contriv- 
ance of convenient ministerial arrange- 
ments, and one morning, opening his paper 
in the breakfast-room at Pynes, have 
learned through this medium that he was 
no longer a minister of the crown. 

Whilst the removal from the scene of 
his later friend and chief grievously altered 
the close of Stafford Northcote’s life, his 
early connection with Mr. Gladstone in- 
fluenced, not to say overshadowed, his 
whole career. It is curious to speculate 
upon what he might have been had he not 
started in public life as private secretary 
to Mr. Gladstone. He would probably 
have attached himself to some one else, 
as he did in later life to Mr. Disraeli. His 
gentle, faithful, in some aspects feminine, 
character made it necessary that he should 
have something to cling to, some rock to 
lean against. In the enthusiasm of his 
young manhood he found the full realiza- 
tion of his desire when he came to be 
private secretary to “the rising hope of 
the Conservative party.” That he had 
already admired Mr. Gladstone at a dis- 
tance is evident from his letters. It was 
in the early summer of 1842 that the two 
came together, Gladstone in the splendor 
of his young manhood ; Northcote (twenty- 
four) nine years younger than his new 
master. At this time Northcote was 
looking round him, wondering what he 
should do. He had passed a pleasant 
time at Eton,and run a creditable career 
at college, winning election to a Balliol 
scholarship. He had been much troubled 


about religion, and at one time thought he 
had found salvation with the Irvingites. 
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Then he went to the Middle Temple, read 
with a special pleader, and even took 
rooms in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. But al- 
ready his thoughts were turned towards 
politics, of which he took the gloomy view 
that often oppresses ingenuous youth. 


Everything is in so dreadfully a disorganized 
state [he writes in 1841], Church and State 
alike shaken, and men so generally inclined 
to look to human means of setting all to rights 
that the prospect is discouraging enough; or 
rather would be so did it not seem that the 
present condition of affairs was only a prelude 
to some great working of the Lord. 


The spirit of devout, unaffected piety 
that breathes over these sentences ani- 
mated Stafford Northcote throughout his 
life. Religion was reality to him, and his 
loyalty to the Church of England, as its 
authorized expositor, held supreme con- 
trol over his political action. He could 
forgive Mr. Gladstone everything but his 
dealing with the Church. 

Young Northcote grasped enthusiasti- 
cally at the proffer of the secretaryship to 
Mr, Gladstone, who was already his hero, 
“ From what I know of Gladstone’s char- 
acter,” he writes to his father announcing 
the negotiation, “there is nosingle states- 
men of the present day to whom! would 
more gladly attach myself.” To another 
correspondent he says : — 


With any other man than Gladstone I might 
have hesitated longer; but he is one whom I 
respect beyond measure. He stands almost 
alone as the representative of principles with 
which I cordially agree; and as a man of 
business and one who, humanly speaking, is 
sure to rise, he is pre-eminent. 


Northcote “believed without vanity” 
that he should be equal to the duties likely 
to be imposed upon him, and the expecta- 
tion was abundantly fulfilled. He proved 
an inestimable treasure to Mr. Gladstone, 
toiling terribly and never tiring. 

There grew up between the two an es- 
teem and affection never obliterated even 
in the storm and stress of political war- 
fare. Atatime during the bitterness of 
feeling engendered by Mr. Gladstone’s 
attitude on Mr. Disraeli’s foreign policy, 
the once powerful statesman seemed to 
have finally fallen. There gathered round 
the supposed carcass of the lion the cus- 
tomary troop of unworthy assailants, Mr. 
Gladstone rising in the House of Com- 
mons was like the Stuart king riding 
through the streets of what had once been 
a boisterously loyal town. “There was 
none to cry ‘God bless him.’”’ Even his 
friends and old colleagues on the front 
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bench stood apart from him. 
Northcote never joined in the contumely 
with which his interposition in debate was 
greeted. On the contrary, he was even 
increasingly respectful in tone and man- 
ner. In the two volumes of “ Memoirs, 
Letters, and Diaries,” which Mr. Andrew 
Lang has just given to the world, there is 
only one peevish remark about his old 
master. This is very small indeed, its 
only excuse being that it was penned ata 
time when Sir Stafford was in the full heat 
of the fight on the Bradlaugh question. 
Writing in his diary after a night’s debate, 
he says: “ Unfortunately the House had 
greatly emptied for dinner when Glad- 
stone sat down. Itis a favorite habit of 
his to speak into the dinner hour, so that 
his opponent must speak either to empty 
benches or forego the advantage of reply- 
ing on the instant.” This is not only nt 
true, but, for reasons that will strike any 
one familiar with the course of debate in 
the House of Commons, it could not be 
true. 

On the whole, when in these later days 
they sat in the House of Commons with 
the breadth of the table between them, 
one leader of the House the other leader 
of the opposition, Northcote’s gentler and 
more affectionate nature bore the change 
with the least sign of strain. Mr. Glad- 
stone was wont occasionally to testify to 
the depth of his affection in a singular 
fashion by directing against his old pupil 
outbursts of withering anger. More espe- 
cially in debates on financial questions he 
resented Northcote’s criticisms : — 


Keen are his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel. 


In the Parliament of 1874, and in fuller 
degree in that of 1878, there was no man 
on the Conservative benches whom, with 
or without occasion, Mr. Gladstone was 
prone to rsite with the tremendous sever- 
ity he curned upon Stafford Northcote. 
Others might contradict or argue with 
him and be met with argument or contra- 
diction in return ; but if by chance North- 
cote ventured to step into the arena, Mr. 
Gladstone, when his turn came, often 
before it was due, flung himself upon his 
former secretary and hewed him in pieces 
before the Commons. Writing to him in 
1855, when some little cloud was on the 
horizon, Mr. Gladstone says: “ Nothing 
which you say can offend me. ButI do 
not agree with you, which is quite another 
matter.” Twenty-five years later this fine 
distinction became no longer possible. 

Looking back on the heated debates 
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from 1876 till Stafford Northcote walked 
out of the House of Commons for the last 
time, there is no picture that rises more 
vividly to the mind than Sir Stafford sit- 
ting on one front bench, spectacled, meek- 
visaged, with head bent before the storm, 
and hands thrust up the sleeves of his 
coat, literally trying to make as little of 
himself as possible; on the other side of 
the table, partly leaning across it as if 
desirous of closing his extended hand on 
the collar of his old friend’s coat and shak- 
ing him, stands Mr. Gladstone, his eyes 
flaming wrath, and his voice uplifted in 
angry denunciation. 

It is one of the little etiquettes of the 
House of Commons that the term honor- 
able or right honorable friend should be 
reserved for members sitting together on 
the same side of the House. The custom 
was at one time varied in the case of the 
Irish members, who have always sat on 
the same side as the Liberals. There is 
nothing which in these days more sharply 
marks the march of political events during 
the last ten years than to hear Sir William 
Harcourt referring to Mr. Healy or Mr. 
Parnell as “my honorable friend.” Mr. 
Gladstone, most punctilious of Parliamen- 
tarians, deviated from this custom only 
under very special circumstances. Oddly 
enough, one exception was made in the 
case of Mr. Balfour, who all through the 
Parliament of 1880, even when he was 
ranked as a member of the fourth party, 
was with the premier “my _ honorable 
friend.” Between Mr. Gladstone and 
Stafford Northcote it was, almost up to 
the last, “my right honorable friend.” 
Gradually, insensibly, there was imported 
into the phrase a ring of sarcasm that 
made it more biting than the ordinary and 
colder form of address. Then the inevi- 
table change, meaning much more than the 
simple alteration of phrase would imply, 
befell, and the two old friends became 
each to the other, “the right honorable 
gentleman.” I am not quite sure who 
began the change, but I think it was Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Sir Stafford Northcote took his seat in 
the House of Commons on the 16th of 
March, 1855. He was returned member 
for Dudley on the recommendation of Mr. 
Gladstone, and at the instance of Lord 
Ward, who owned most of the shops and 
houses in the town, and in those days the 
Parliamentary seat went with them. Lord 
Ward seems to have been a very practical 
person, going about to choose a member 
for his borough much as he might have 
gone to select a pair of trousers for his 
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wardrobe. “Lord Ward is a staunch 
Peelite,” Northcote writes during the 
contest, “and very anxious that the bor- 
ough should be represented by a pure 
animal of that breed. But if there was to 
be any admixture, he would rather it were 
Derbyism than Radicalism.” Dropping 
in to consult Mr. Gladstone and Sidney 
Herbert on the subject, Northcote was 
recommended to him as a person coming 
as nearly as possible up to his require- 
ments. He was accordingly nominated 
and of course returned. But the patron of 
the borough presently learned that he, as 
was not uncommon with the passer-by, had 
mistaken Northcote’s affability of manner 
for docility of character. After he had 
been in Parliament two years there arose 
a ministerial crisis. It was on the Chi- 
nese question, in which Lord Ward voted 
with the government. He expected that 
his nominee would do the same, or at 
least would abstain from voting, and in an 
interview he sought with him on the eve 
of a division in the Commons he politely 
but plainly told him so. This was a crit- 
ical moment for young Northcote. He 
was just commencing his career. He had 
a safe seat, and everything depended upon 
his being in the House. Lord Ward had 
built a golden bridge forhim. He did not 
insist upon his stultifying himself by vot- 
ing against his conscience, merely asked 
him to take a course, ordinary enough 
even in these days when a fiercer light 
beats on the House of Commons, and 
walk out of the House. Northcote 
promptly declined. ‘Had I done so,” he 
said, ‘* 1 should have accepted the position 
of a mere tool, which would not suit me.” 
So he voted against the government and 
sacrificed his seat for Dudley, believing 
at the time that it meant subsidence into 
private life. “As to standing anywhere 
else, I think in the circumstances of our 
family and fortune I must give up the 
idea.” 

Parliament was dissolved in 1857, and 
Northcote, standing for North Devon, was 
beaten after a contest, the expense of 
which crippled him for a short time. He 
went to France to economize, occasionally 
visiting England. During one of these 
trips Disraeli, who had had opportunity of 
judging of his value whilst he sat in the 
House for Dudley, made overtures to 
him. Like the Greeks Disraeli came 
bearing gifts, and Stafford Northcote, 
steeped in classic lore, was inclined to 
distrust him. The Conservative chief 
was sO anxious to gain the new recruit 
that he offered not only to procure a seat 
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for him, but when elected to make him 
financial secretary to the Treasury, prob- 
ably the most important of offices in the 
government classified as second rate. 
Northcote’s first idea was what would Mr. 
Gladstone think or say? “TI would,” he 
writes to Lady Northcote, “much rather 
give up all thoughts of Parliament and 
office than do anything that would give 
him the impression that I was deserting 
him. Moreover, I should take care to let 
Disraeli know, if I do accept, that I shall 
never act against Gladstone in a personal 
question, should such arise,” —a pledge 
which, as we have seen, was faithfully 
kept. “As for Dizzy,” as Northcote calls 
his proximate new chief, “I only look 
upon my obligation to him as binding me 
to be personally civil to him and not as 
committing me to him in the event of any 
great break up.” Even later in this year, 
after he had been in office pretty nearly a 
session, he regards Disraeli from a lofty 
standpoint curious to look back upon with 
the knowledge of the years that followed. 
He was a guest at Knowsley in the autumn 
of this year (1859), and found himself in 
company with Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli. 


Mrs. Disraeli [he writes to Lady North- 
cote] is great fun, and we made capital friends 
in the train, though I could not help occa- 
sionally pitying her husband for the startling 
effect her natural speeches must have upon 
the ears of his great friends. . . . What do 
you say of asking them to Pynes? It would 
complete the astonishment of our neighbors. 


Twenty years later that is not quite the 
way in which Sir Stafford would have 
discussed the suggestion of inviting Mr. 
Disraeli to be his guest in his ancestral 
home. Buta great deal had happened in 
the mean time. 

Even five years later, Sir Stafford 
showed himself prone to regard Disraeli 
as a person who might be safely chaffed. 
Writing from a country house in York- 
shire, in the autumn of 1864, he says, 
‘“ The principal delight of our friends here 
is Dizzy’s advice to the farmers to cross 
their sheep with the Cotswolds. Can’t 
you imagine him gravely giving it; as if 
he knew the difference between a Cots- 
wold and a Southdown?” Here is the 
lordly English landowner, with an ancestry 
which, according to a pedigree preserved 
at Pynes, went back within half a century 
of the Conquest, disclosing his latent 
scorn for a man who even yet was regarded 
by some of the party, who profited by his 
leadership, as an adventurer. 

In the somewhat disappointing compila- 
tion of familiar episodes in the life of 
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Disraeli which Mr. Froude has just pub- 
lished there is a passage which admirably 
sums up a long period in his career which 
some of the adulators of Lord Beaconsfield 
are apt to forget. 


He had [Mr. Froude writes] started on his 
own merits, for he had nothing else to recom- 
mend him, and he had challenged fate by the 
pretensions which he had put forward for him- 
self. His birth was areproach to be got over. 
He had no great constituency at his back, no 
popular cause to represent. He was with- 
out the academic reputation which so often 
smooths the entrance to public life, and the 
Tory gentlemen among whom he had taken 
his place looked upon him with dubious eyes. 


It was not till Disraeli had been justified 
of his resolve not to be lured into accept- 
ing office when, in 1873, Mr. Gladstone 
was defeated on the Dublin University 
Bill, that there disappeared from the writ- 
ing and conversation of members of his 
party all trace of the contemptuous distrust 
which had for more than forty years ham- 
pered his progress. 

It is interesting to watch Stafford 
Northcote pausing and pondering at this 
parting of the ways, lingering around the 
old love before he finally committed him- 
self to companionship with the new. But 
having once given his hand to Disraeli, 
he was drawn closer and closer, never 
again to part. Thereafter, whenever a 
government was formed in which Disraeli 
had prominent place, he always cared for 
Northcote, advancing him step by step 
till, when he quitted the House of Com- 
mons, he installed him in his own place 
as leader. Mr. Lang’s account of North- 
cote’s Parliamentary career naturally 
grows more reticent as he approaches 
later times. There is no reference either 
in the memoir, the diary or the letters to 
what took place in the Session of 1876, 
in the closing weeks of which Disraeli 
disappeared from the scene, To those 
who chanced to be eye-witnesses of the 
course of events it was pretty to see how 
the premier, contemplating his departure, 
dexterously accustomed the House to the 
idea of Stafford Northcote as their leader. 
The course was not absolutely clear. 
There was in the person of Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy at least one other in the running. 
But Mr. Disraeli, a consummate judge of 
men, preferred to promote Mr. Hardy to 
a peerage, reserving the post of leader for 
Stafford Northcote. Gradually, by almost 
imperceptible steps, he drew Northcote 
to the front, leaving him to answer ques 
tions addressed to the leader of the 
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him the duty of winding up a debate. It 
was said at the time that Stafford North- 
cote was “feeling his feet,” and no fond 
mother watched her firstborn with greater 
assiduity than Disraeli looked on North- 
cote, nor was any more delighted at his 
growing ease and strength. 

The personal intercourse between these 
two men, extending over a period of more 
than twenty years, was, I believe, unruffled 
by a single misunderstanding. Stafford 
Northcote was a hard man to quarrel with, 
and Disraeli, according to the testimony 
of all who worked with him, was the most 
courteous of colleagues, the most consid- 
erate of leaders. Northcote formed the 
habit of writing letters to him at critical 
periods. They were, perhaps, a little 
prosy, but full of wise counsel. What 
Disraeli thought as he read is not told. 
There is a charming account inthe diary 
of.a Sunday spent at Hughenden in the 
summer of 1880. Parliament was busy 
with the Irish Land Bill, and North- 
cote went down to “give the chief an ac- 
count of the Parliamentary position.” 
(At this epoch one notes that the person- 
age who was written and spoken of at the 
outset as “ Dizzy,” who next lapsed into 
“Dis,” becomes “the chief,” and is al- 
ways so called. Mr. Gladstone, it may 
be observed, is in private conversation or 
correspondence in these days always 
alluded to by his colleagues on the front 
bench as “ Mr. G.”) On this July Sun- 
day, Northcote “ found the chief very well 
and delighted to see me.” “ He has been 
quite alone with his peacocks, and revel- 
ling in the country, which he says he has 
never seen in May or June before.” After 
dinner the talk chiefly turned on books, 
Northcote making the pleasant, and to 
some surprising, remark that “the chief 
is always at his best in his library, and 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy a good ramble 
over literature.” 

One other peep we get of the chief and 
his lieutenant in company which is of 
more dramatic interest. The precise date 
is not made very clearin Mr. Lang’s book, 
but reference in other quarters show that 
it was on the 24th of January, 1878. The 
meeting of the House of Commons had 
been prefaced by alarming news from the 
East, where the Russians and the Turks 
were still fighting. It was rumored that 
che Russians were marching on Gallipoli 
‘ound for Constantinople. In a House 
densely crowded and wrought to a pitch 
of high excitement, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, with that air of offering a casual 


House, and occasionally transferring to! remark always assumed when he had a 
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more than usually momentous announce- 
ment to make, gave notice that the gov- 
ernment would forthwith come to the 
House to ask for exceptional supplies. 
That was all he said, but as seeming to 
confirm the news which the evening pa- 
pers were blazoning forth, it was regarded 
as certain that the country was actually 
on the brink of war. Various attempts 
were made to draw further information ; 
but Sir Stafford Northcote with grave 
face and solemn mien declined to be 
drawn. 

After this the House, in accordance with 
its manner, took up the next business, 
which was the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the best means 
of conducting public business. To Sir 
Stafford Northcote as leader fell the duty 
of making the proposal, which he did in 
his most matter-of-fact way, as if the echo 
of the Russian cannon approaching Con- 
stantinople had not just been heard in the 
House. He resumed his seat, and it 
seemed that matters would go forward in 
the ordinary course till the hour of ad- 
journment. Sir Stafford was sitting in 

is usual position on the bench, with arms 
folded and head downcast, when a letter 
was handed along the bench till it reached 
his hand. As he read it, his carefully 
cultured imperturbability gave way, and 
he turned and spoke in hurried whisper to 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who sat on one 
side of him, and Mr. W. H. Smith on the 
other. The still crowded House looking 
on and marvelling what this might por- 
tend, beheld Sir Stafford rise and hurry 
out, followed by all the Cabinet ministers 
present. It was clear that something mo- 
mentous had happened to demand this 
instant summoning of a Cabinet Council. 
What it was leaked out drop by drop in 
the course of the next few days. But 
the full story, with Lord Beaconsfield’s 
figure introduced, is told for the first time 
in Northcote’s diary. 

The government had received informa- 
tion that led them to fear that a private 
arrangement about the Straits would be 
made between the Turks and the Rus- 
sians to the exclusion and the detriment 
of other powers. This was on the Wednes- 
day, and at a Cabinet Council it was de- 
cided to ask for a vote of credit, and forth- 
with to order the fleet to proceed to the 
Dardanelles. A message conveying this 


order was sent to Admiral Hornby, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote, when he took his 
seat in the House on Thursday afternoon, 
knew that the fleet was already on its 
way. The message that came to him on 
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the Treasury bench, which led to his sud. 
den departure and thrilled the House with 
a sense of fresh mystery and apprehen- 
sion, was a telegram from Mr. Layard 
announcing that their first impression was 
entirely mistaken, that the terms of the 
bases of peace had been agreed to, the 
final one being that the question of the 
Straits should be reserved for settlement, 
not between czar and sultan, but by a 
Congress. “After a hasty consultation 
with those of our colleagues who were in 
the House of Commons,” Northcote writes 
in this interesting, but in Mr. Lang’s book 
undated, entry, “I went up to Downing 
Street, taking Smith with me. We found 
Lord Beaconsfield in bed, but quite able 
to talk over the matter with us. The re- 
sult was, that we agreed to stop Admiral 
Hornby before he entered the Dardanelles, 
where he had been led to expect that he 
might find orders. Smith despatched an 
Admiralty telegram at once. It was notin 
time to stop the fleet, but it brought it 
back again to the entrance of the Strait.” 
What a picture is here for the hand of the 
historical painter — Northcote and Mr. 
Smith bursting into Lord Beaconsfield’s 
bedroom with the news that the British 
fleet had been sent on a fool’s errand; 
Dizzy sitting up in bed, peradventure in a 
nightcap, discussing the direful news, and 
W. H. Smith finally penning the telegram 
that was to bring back the fleet justas the 
delighted crews, coming in sight of the 
Dardanelles, were sharpening their cut- 
lasses and training their guns. 

The last touch of absurdity was given 
to a really critical situation by the arrival 
on the next day of acorrection of Layard’s 
telegram. It was not between the em- 
peror and the Congress that the question 
of the Straits was to be settled, but be- 
tween the emperor and the sultan. “ How 
we gnashed our teeth!” writes the gentle 
diarist. The episode was celebrated in 
the House of Commons in a verse which 
had great vogue, though probably Stafford 
Northcote never saw it: — 


When Government ordered the Fleet to the 
Straits, 
They surely encountered the hardest of fates; 
For the order, scarce given, at once was re- 
called, 
And the Russians were not in the slightest 
appalled. 
And every one says who has heard the 
debates, 
‘*Tt’s the Cabinet now, not the Fleet, that’s 
in straits.’’ 


The post of financial secretary to the 
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on being elected for Stamford in 1859, is 
one that does not fill a large place in public 
estimation. But it is of prime importance, 
and has in several modern instances 
proved the pathway to the highest minis- 
terial post. The financial secretary is 
practically the business manager of the 
government in the House of Commons. 
He edits the orders of the day, is a sort 
of fag for ministers in charge of bills, and, 
moreover, has at the Treasury, especially 
at the approach of budget day, an enor- 
mous amount of office work. There could 
be no better training for a young minister, 
no post that sooner finds out a man 
whether he be worth anything or nothing. 
Stafford Northcote, trained already in the 
hard school of Mr. Gladstone’s workshop, 
took naturally to the business, and more 
than justified Disraeli’s prescience in se- 
lecting him for the post. He was brought 
early to the front in debate on financial 
affairs, venturing, not without some shak- 
ing in his shoes, to stand up against Mr. 
Gladstone. This was in 1861, when the 
famous budget involving the reduction of 
the paper duties was brought in by Mr. 
Gladstone. It was in this debate there 
passed the delightful little correspondence 
between the late Lord Derby and Lord 
Palmerston, There was a question 
whether the budget, of which the secret 
had been well kept, would deal with the 
tea duty or the paper duty. Just before 
Mr. Gladstone rose, a messenger brought 
to the Treasury bench a note from Lord 
Derby addressed to the premier. “ My 
dear Pam,” the note ran, “what is to be 
the great proposal to-night? Is it to be 
tea and turn-out?” Lord Palmerston, 
reaching out for a sheet of note-paper, 
promptly wrote back: ‘“* My dear Derby, 
you are quite wrong. It is not tea and 
turn-out; it is to be paper and station- 
ary.” 

Sir Stafford made a speech in opposing 
the budget which secured for him a fore- 
most position, ardent friends on the front 
bench and its neighborhood comparing 
him with “Gladstone at his best without 
Gladstone’s temper.” After this his ad- 
vance was steady, and even rapid. In 
1866, Lord Derby coming in, Northcote 
became president of the Board of Trade, 
with a seat in the Cabinet. Following on 
the secession of Lord Cranborne, General 
Peel, and Lord Carnarvon from a Con- 
servative government that had carried a 
Reform Bill going far beyond that of Lord 
John Russell, which a year earlier they 
had combined to defeat, Northcote, con- 
verted by Disraeli’s predominance, re- 
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mained with the government, and was 
made secretary of state for India. This 
office he held till the dissolution in 1868 
with credit, through exceptionally trouble- 
some times. Then came the long interval 
of Liberal supremacy, lasting till 1874, 
Northcote was in constant attendance on 
the front opposition bench, varied by a 
visit to Canada as chairman of the Hudson 
Bay Company; a trip to Egypt for the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and onward to 
Greece;.and his appointment, on the in- 
vitation of Lord Granville, to join the 
Alabama commission, which involved a 
visit to the United States, the junketing 
part of which was greatly enjoyed, and is 
described with surprising vivacity in his 
letters and journals. He seems to have 
been the life and soul of the party, gravely 
flirting with several of the ladies, and writ- 
ing verse to one, being careful to send a 
copy to Lady Northcote, It is pleasant 
to think of the high commissioner, still 
engaged in settling a matter of delicate 
international import, sitting down to turn 
verses to a young lady who had asked him 
to enrich her album. One sees him with 
his lyre, strumming whilst he sang: — 


I might have sung some maiden’s wrongs, 
Some hopeless swain his fair adoring ; 

I cannot sing the song of songs — 
I cannot sing of Mary Loring. 


These records of his journeyings in for- 
eign parts are among the pleasantest 
reading in Mr. Lang’s book, displaying 
keen observation, love of nature, a gentle 
humor, and no inconsiderable literary 
ability. 

When, in 1874, the tide turned again, 
and the Conservatives came in with a 
majority that for the first time in the gen- 
eration placed them in power as well as in 
office, Stafford Northcote reached his 
predestined post as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. From this date up to the session 
of 1877, when, in succession to Mr. Dis- 
raeli, he assumed the leadership of the 
House of Commons, runs a period that 
may be reckoned as the happiest and most 
prosperous of his public career. He was 
always better as lieutenant than captain, 
ever liking something or somebody other 
than himself to lean against. He started 
in his new position with one inestimable 
advantage — he was personally liked and 
respected in the House, much inthe same 
way as is Lord Hartington, even a nearer 
parallel being found in the case of Mr. W. 
H. Smith. When the House of Commons 
likes a man he may, if he has tact and 





ability, do as he pleases with it. But the 








times were against Northcote. Had he 
come into the office in 1874, matters 
would have turned out very differently. 
The country was weary of the pegging 
away that, during the previous six years, 
had been going on under the dictatorship 
of Mr. Gladstone. It yearned for rest, 
and sent to the House of Commons a body 
of representatives that faithfully reflected 
its mood. Stafford Northcote, with his 
kindly ways, his little waggeries, his hum- 
drum speech, his sound judgment, and his 
irreproachable character, would have been 
just the man for the sessions of 1874-5. 
But these fell to the lot of Disraeli, and 
poor, belated Stafford Northcote was ap- 
pointed to ride upon the whirlwind and 
direct the storm that filled the House of 
Commons in the sessions of 1877, 8, and 
g. Abroad, Europe was in flames, all the 
nations watching the desperate fight be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, England stand- 
ing through weeks and months on the very 
verge of war. At home trade was bad, 
budgets disappointing, the people discon- 
tented, the Parliament already past its 
prime. Inthe House of Commons there 
were nightly wrangles with the Irish ob- 
structionists, suspensions of members, 
twenty-six hours’ sittings, and chaos gen- 
erally. Still, Northcote had the strong 
hand of Lord Beaconsfield behind him, a 
majority that to the last presented an un- 
broken front on critical divisions, and, 
more precious than all, a loyal and united 
comradeship on the Treasury bench. 
Much worse things befell him in the 
closing chapter of his life which opened 
with the Parliament of 1880. At the gen- 
eral election the Conservative party had 
received a crushing blow, and the whirli- 
gig of time once more brought Mr. Glad- 
stone on to the Treasury bench with 
a majority greater than ever. Stafford 
Northcote took up the leadership of the 
opposition, and at the outset decidedly 
scored. Itis true, though now generally 
forgotten, that he stumbled under com- 
pulsion into the position he assumed in 
respect of the Bradlaugh incident. When, 
on the 3rd of May, 1880, the first working 
day in the new Parliament, Mr. Bradlaugh 
presented himself and claimed the right to 
make affirmation, Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, on behalf of the government, moved 
the appointment of a select committee to 
consider the matter and report. Stafford 
Northcote, as leader of the opposition, 
seconded the motion, and it seemed at the 
time as if the incident had closed in 
orderly fashion. The committee was ap- 
pointed, met, and decided that Mr. Brad- 
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laugh did not belong to the class of 
persons exempted by law from taking the 
oath as a preliminary to taking a seat 
in the House of Commons. Thereupon 
Mr. Bradlaugh offered to take the oath, 
Another committee was appointed which 
denied him this privilege. He insisted 
upon his right. Sir Henry Wolff came to 
the front, gallantly throwing his body 
across the passage by which Mr. Brad- 
laugh would have advanced to the table, 
and eighteen days after, having seconded 
the motion to refer the case to a select 
committee, Stafford Northcote seconded a 
motion by Sir Henry Wolff declaring Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s seat “ vacant as if he were 
dead.” A terrible Nemesis lurked under 
this action, for out of it was born the 
fourth party that finally wrecked him, 
driving him first out of the House of 
Commons, and finally hustling him out of 
the ministry. 

What Stafford Northcote thought and 
wrote during the dark period that culmi- 
nated in a memorable scene one June 
evening in the session of 1885, when Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach deserted him and 
joined the mutineers under Lord Randolph 
Churchill, his biographer has found it 
necessary to omit from his record. 
Though this was imperative, it is none 
the less a pity, since it leaves blanks in 
the most interesting portions of the story. 
Here and there in the emasculated record 
there are slight hints of the frame of mind 
in which Sir Stafford approached his 
diary. On the roth of June, 1885, Mr. 
Gladstone resigned, having been defeated 
on Sir Michael Hicks Beach's amendment 
to the budget. Lord Salisbury, after some 
hesitation, decided to take office, albeit in 
aminority. On the 13th of June Northcote 
writes in his diary :— 


—— this evening told me of the wish of the 
Carlton that I should go to the other House. 
With some of them it is a wish to get rid of 
me. With others it is anxiety for my health. 


Two days later Lord Salisbury proposed 
that he should take the post of first lord 
of the Treasury and lead the Commons. 
On this there is a pathetic entry in the 
diary, showing how nearly the wounded 
heart had come to breaking. 


I have [he writes] offered either to do this 
or go to the Upper House, taking the India 


Office. I have offered to do whatever he 
thinks best. I have not much heart in the 
matter. This has apparently been my last 


night in the House of Commons. I have sat 


in it rather more than thirty years, and it has 
become part of m~ life. 
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As it turned out, he visited the House 
once again, entering quietly from behind 
the speaker’s chair at half past four on the 
afternoon of the 19th June. His friends 
on the back benches caught sight of him 
and raised acheer. It was taken up below 
the gangway, where at that time the Irish 
members and the fourth party sat to- 
gether. From the benches which the Lib- 
erals thronged, jubilant though defeated, 
applause burst forth, and for several mo- 
ments the House rang with cheers. This 
was the parting farewell. Sir Stafford 
Northcote passed out never to return. 
He forthwith took his seat in the House 
of Lords as Earl of Iddesleigh, holding 
Cabinet rank with the honorable but not 
physically or mentally exhausting post of 
first lord of the Treasury. 

He was practically shelved, and would 
have been comparatively happy had his 
life now quietly ebbed out. When, how- 
ever, the Conservative government, allied 
with Lord Hartington’s party, were con- 
firmed in power after the general election 
of 1886, Lord Iddesleigh, always ready to 
serve, accepted the Foreign Seals. Once 
more times were quieter, and if he had 
been left alone he had still another chance. 
But the malign influence of the fourth 
party still pursued him. When, on the 
eve of Christmas, 1886, Lord Randolph 
Churchill threw up his office as chancellor 
of the exchequer and leader of the House 
of Commons, a reconstruction of the min- 
istry became necessary. Stafford North- 
cote was, as usual, promptly to the fore, 
ready to sacrifice himself, if that were any 
use to the party. It would have been bad 
enough if his offer had been accepted in 
the usual form, and decent excuse made 
in the public ear for getting rid of the 
faithful servant of thirty years. As it 
happened, he, in common with the million 
readers of the penny press, learned from 
an outside source that his resignation had 
been accepted, and that his career was 
closed. No murmur escaped his lips. 
The news was confirmed in the afternoon 
by a telegram from Lord Salisbury, fol- 
lowed by a letter received on the next 
morning. To this Lord Iddesleigh replied 
that he cheerfully accepted the premier’s 
decision. 

In the next week he went up to London 
to pack up his papers at the Foreign 
Office. Thence he walked across Down- 
ing Street to see Lord Salisbury, doubt- 
less with intent to assure his noble friend 
that it was all of “no consequence.” 
There, sitting in an anteroom waiting his 
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call, he died —the only dramatic personal 
incident in a placid life. 


Stafford Northcote was a good man 
rather than a great one. As Mr, Lang 
finely says in the introduction to his biog- 
raphy, there were no shining peaks nor 
unfathomed depths in his mind; he was 
especially equable. Equability is a great 
gift in the House of Commons, which, 
prone to be storm-tossed, likes to find a 
leader who stands unmoved. Mr. Disraeli 
had this gift, and Mr. Gladstone has it 
not. Stafford Northcote, thanks to a gen- 
tle nature and supreme sweetness of 
temper, had it in large degree. It was 
sometimes, in appearance, carried to com- 
ical extreme; as, for example, when on an 
early day in the session of 1880 he sprang 
on the House of Commons the amazing 
news of the dissolution. The secret had 
been well kept. The leader of the House 
appeared at the table, ostensibly to make 
an ordinary statement on the course of 
public business. This duty he had dis- 
charged, and seemed about to resume his 
seat when, as if it were an afterthought, 
he added, “Being on my legs, I may 
state——”’ Then came the stupendous 
news. 

But equability is, after all, superficial. 
Disraeli was equable and something more ; 
Northcote was equable, but there was 
something lacking; and when storms 
broke, his equability turned out to be 
painfully like weakness. He was prudent, 
experienced, suavely wise, but not strong. 
An excellent pilot in moderately fair 
weather, but, as was shown when the 
fourth party grew into full development, 
not the pilot who could weather the storm. 
As he once half humorously, wholly pa- 
thetically said, he was “lacking in go.” 
The House esteemed him personally — 
liked him, probably beyond all others — 
but, though he was nominally leader 
through three sessions, it was really never 
led by him. 

He was in no degree a Parliamentary 
orator, though, as Disraeli once in conver- 
sation with him shrewdly argued, that is 
no disadvantage toa leader of the House 
of Commons. Disraeli’s idea, which he 
certainly carried out in his own case, was 
that the leader of the House should be, 
not unable, but unwilling to speak. Staf- 
ford Northcote had a logical mind, and 
was lucid alike in the arrangement of his 
argument and in itssetting forth. But he 
was not what is known in the House of 
Commons as an attractive speaker, much 











less an orator. His abounding good sense 
prevented him from essaying parts he was 
not qualitied to fill. I do not remember 
his closing any of his more important 
Parliamentary speeches with attempt at 
peroration. He just talked to the House, 
perhaps not without suspicion of prosi- 
ness, and when he came to the end of what 
he had to say, or found his audience yawn- 
ing, he stepped. He had a good voice, 
which in marked degree shared his charac- 
teristic of equability. His gestures whilst 
speaking were few and mechanical. His 
principal one was imitated from the worst 
in usage by Mr. Disraeli. Sometimes, in 
comparatively involved passages of his 
speech, whilst thinking out his argument, 
Mr. Disraeli had acquired a habit of pin- 
ning his elbows to his sides, and waving 
out his open hands, as if he were splashing 
some one with water. Northcote picked up 
this trick, and used to enforce his argu- 
ment with its inadequate assistance. 

The House of Commons, to tell the 
truth, did not particularly care for his 
ordered speech; but it had thoroughly 
gauged his character, and held him in 
higher esteem and in warmer affection 
than, in his time, it has bestowed upon 
much more brilliant men. 

HENRY W. Lucy. 
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I BEGAN life at five or six years old as 
a fervent Napoleonist. The great em- 
peror had not been dead a quarter of a 
century when I wasa little child. He was 
certainly alive in the hearts of the French 
people and of the children growing up 
among them. Influenced by the cook we 
adored his memory, and the concierge had 
a clock with a laurel wreath which from 
some reason kindled all our enthusiasm. 

As a baby holding my father’s finger I 
had stared at the second funeral of Napo- 
leon sweeping up the great roadway of the 
Champs Elysées. The ground was white 
with new-fallen snow and I had never seen 
snow before ; it seemed to me to be a part 
of the funeral, a mighty pall indeed spread 
for the obsequies of so great a warrior. 
It was the snow I thought about, though 
I looked with awe at the black and glit- 
tering carriages which came up like ships 
sailing past us, noiselessly one by one. 
They frightened me, for I thought there 
was a dead emperor in each. This weird 
procession gave a strange importance to 
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the memory of the great emperor, and also 
to the little marble statuette of him on 
the nursery chimneypiece. It stood with 
folded arms contemplating the decadence 
of France, black and silent and reproach- 
ful. France was no longer an empire, 
only a kingdom just like any other coun- 
try ; this fact I and the cook bitterly re- 
sented. Besides the statuette there was 
a snuff-box, belonging I know not to 
whom, that was a treasure of emotional 
awe, It came out on Sundays, and some- 
times of an evening just before bedtime. 
At first as you looked you saw nothing but 
the cover of a wooden box ornamented by 
a drawing in brown sepia, the sketch of a 
tombstone and a weeping willow-tree, — 
nothing more. Then if you looked again, 
indicated by ingenious twigs and lines 
there gradually dawned upon you the fig- 
ure, the shadowy figure of him who lay 
beneath the stone. Napoleon, pale and 
sad, with folded arms, with his cocked 
hat crushed forward on his brow, the 
mournful shade of the conqueror who had 
sent a million of other men to Hades be- 
fore him. 

As we gazed we hated the English. 
It is true I was very glad they always con- 
quered everybody, and that my grandpapa 
was a major in the army; but at the same 
time the cook and I hated the perfidious 
English, and we felt that if Napoleon had 
not been betrayed he would still have been 
reigning over us here in Paris. 

Every day we children used to go with 
our donne to play around about the Arc 
de Triomphe near which we lived, and 
where, alternating with ornamental ro- 
settes, the long lists of Napoleon’s bat- 
tles and triumphs were carved upon the 
stone. The donne sat mending stockings 
upon one of the stone benches which 
surround the arch, we made gravel pies 
on the step at her feet and searched for 
shells in the sand, or when we were not 
prevented by the guardian, swung on the 
iron chains which divide the inclosure 
from the road. We paid no attention 
whatever to the inscriptions, in fact we 
couldn’t read very, well in those days. 
We hardly ever looked at the groups of 
statuary, except that there was one great 
arm carrying a shield, and a huge leg like 
the limb in the Castle of Otranto which 
haunted us, and which we always saw 
though we tried of to see it. I never 
remember being very light-hearted or 
laughing at my play up by the arch, a gen- 
eral sense of something grim and great 
and strange and beyond my small ken im- 
pressed itself upon me as we played. 
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When I had nightmares at night the Arc 
de Triomphe with its writhing figures was 
always mixed up withthem. One day the 
guardian in his brass buttons, being in a 
good humor, allowed us all to climb up 
without paying, to the flat terrace on the 
top. There were easy steps inside the 
walls and slits for light at intervals; and 
when we reached the summit we saw the 
great view, the domes and the pinnacles 
and the weathercocks of the lovely city 
all spreading before us, and the winding 
river, and the people looking like grains 
of sand blown by the wind, and the car- 
riages crawling like insects, and the palace 
of the Tuileries in its lovely old gardens 
shining like a toy. But somehow the 
world from a monumental height is quite 
different from what it seems from a curb- 
stone, where much more human impres- 
sions are to be found; and that disem- 
bodied Paris, spreading like a vision, never 
appeared to me to be the same place as 
the noisy, cheerful, beloved city of my 
early childish recollections. 

I cannot clearly remember when I be- 
came an Orleanist, but I think I must have 
been about eight years old at the time, 
standing on tiptoe on the aforementioned 
curbstone. My grandmother had changed 
her cook, and I had happened to hear my 
grandfather say that Napoleon was a ras- 
cal who had o# been betrayed by the En- 
glish. Then came a day —shall I ever 
forget it? — when a yellow carriage jingled 
by with a beautiful little smiling boy at 
the window, a fair-haired, blue-eyed prince. 
It was the little Comte de Paris, who 
would be a king some day they told me, 
and who was smiling and looking so 
charming that then and there I deserted 
my colors and went over to the camp of 
the Orleans. Alas! that the lilies of 
France should have been smirched and 
soiled by base and vuigar intrigues, and 
that my little prince should have stepped 
down unabashed, as a grey-haired veteran, 
from the dignified shrine of his youth. I 
remember once hearing my father say of 
the Duc d’Aumale, “ He has everything 
in his favor, good looks, fine manners, in- 
tellect, riches, and above all misfortune ; ” 
and with all of these I invested the image 
of my own particular little prince. 

One micaréme, on that mysterious pa- 
gan feast of the butchers, when the fat 
ox covered with garlands and with gilded 
horns is led to sacrifice through the streets 
of Paris, I also to my great satisfaction 
was brought forth to join the procession 
by a couple of maids, one of whom carried 
a basket. I remember finding my small 
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self in a court of the Tuileries, the fairy 
ox having been brought thither for the 
benefit of the king, and I was hustled to 
the front of a crowd and stood between 
my two protectors, looking up at a win- 
dow. Then comes an outcry of cheering, 
and a venerable, curly-headed old gentle- 
man, Louis Philippe himself, just like all 
his pictures, appears for an instant behind 
the glass, and then the people shout again 
and again, and the window opens and the 
kings steps out on to the balcony handing 
out an old lady in a bonnet and frizzed 
white curls, and, yes, the little boy is 
there too. Hurrah, hurrah for all the 
kings and queens! And somebody is 
squeezing me up against the basket, but I 
am now an Orleanist and ready to suffer 
tortures for the kind old grandpapa and 
the little boy. Now that 1 ama middle- 
aged woman I feel as if I could still stand 
in the crowd and cry hurrah for honest 
men who, with old Louis Philippe, would 
rather give up their crowns than let their 
subjects be fired upon; and if my little 
prince, instead of shabbily intriguing with 
adventurers, had kept to his grandfather’s 
peaceful philosophy I could have cried 
hurrah for him still with all my heart. But 
as it is, some well-known saying of Shake- 
speare’s about lilies comes into my head. 

As I sit writing, trying to disentangle 
the various processions and impressions 
which necessarily go sweeping through 
all our minds when we turn our faces to 
the past, I am suddenly recalled to this 
actual October morning, by a volley of 
guns on the common just beyond our gate. 
I was so absorbed in my own childhood 
that I had disregarded the distant music 
and shouts of the children of the present, 
but the sudden outburst of guns and of 
dazzling sunshine is irresistible. The 
common is bright with beautiful weather, 
the open spaces are swept by life and 
sound under the high, triumphal arch of 
blue. Some one comes in from golfing 
saying that the show is delightful. The 
Guards are storming the butts, the enemy 
lies hidden somewhere beyond Roehamp- 
ton, and all the respectable ladies and the 
nursemaids from the many villas round 
about, hearing the news and the volleys 
and the strains of martial music, come 
rushing to the call of the clarion. We 
issue from our doorways, hastily tying 
our bonnet strings as we go. In company 
with many perambulators and peaceful 
spectators we see an unexpected battle. 
We listen to the roll of the firing from the 
heights, watch the soft white smoke drift- 
ing on the morning wind. Then suddenly 
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sweeps a rushing sound all round about 
us, with a trampling and outcry of voices; 
the wild shouts of the non-commissioned 
officers rend the air; along the ridge lies 
a white, living line, it advances quickly 
and more quickly descends the slope and 
seems to dash against the butts where the 
spectators are crowding. Yousee officers 
galloping in wide circles on horseback, you 
see people flying before the onslaught, you 
see the line breaking into a sort of foam; 
and then suddenly, amid all the yells and 
shouts and the roll of guns and of smoke, 
rings a brilliant flourish of trumpets; and 
lo! in one moment the mighty sweep is 
arrested, the shouts die away, the battle 
is over. A peaceful and bloodless battle, 
all joy and strength and triumph for the 
moment, but with a foretaste of the battles 
to be as yet hidden behind the sunshine 
which dazzles us to-day. And then, the 
battle over, I find myself somehow stand- 
ing in the shadow of the old arch once 
more. I have come back to my corner, 
put on my pinafore, and become eight 
years old again. 

I suppose we have most of us, in and 
out of our pinafores, stood by triumphal 
archways put up by other people and mor- 
alized a little bit before proceeding to 
amuse ourselves with our own adventures 
further on. As I have said, the Arc de 
Triomphe seems mixed up with all my 
early life. I remember looking up at iton 
my way to my first school in an adjoining 
street, crossing the open space demurely 
with my nurse, instead of stopping to pick 
up shells as usual, and casting. I dare say, 
a compiaisant glance of superiority at the 
gods of war in their stony chariots who, 
after all, never had much education. I 
was nicely dressed in a plaid frock, and 
wore two tails of hair tied with ribbons, a 
black apron, and two little black pantalettes 
from the knees. I[t was the admired cos- 
tume of all the young ladies of the school 
to which I was bound. On this occasion 
the stony gods witnessed my elation and 
subsequent discomfiture unmoved; the 
triumphal arch was certainly not intended 
for my return, crestfallen and crushed by 
my inferiority to all the other young ladies 
in black pinafores and pantalettes. 

But the images round about the old 
arch are not all of funerals and discomfit- 
ures and terrible things; there are also 
fairs and merry-makings to be remem- 
bered, and the Siamese twins who, in 


company with various wild Arabs, set up | 


their booths close by; there are summer 
evenings with countless wheels rolling 
away into the west. In those days there 


were cafés and resting-places all about, 
and people enjoying themselves after their 
day’s work, and laughing and singing. 
When I was a child wild flowers were still 
growing at the upper end of the Champs 
Elysées on a green mound called the 
Pelouse. In 1848, when we walked out 
with our grandparents, the Pelouse had 
been dug up and levelled, I think to give 
work to the starving people. It was a 
year of catastrophes and revolutions —a 
sort of ‘“ General Post ” among kings and 
governments. Many of the promenaders 
used to wear little tricolor rosettes to 
show their sympathies with the republic. 
Shall I ever forget the sight of the enthu- 
siastic crowds lining the road, and the 
president entering Paris in a cocked hat 
on a curveting Arabian steed at the head 
of his troops ; to be followed in a year or 
two by the still more splendid apparition 
of Napoleon III. riding into Paris along 
the road the great emperor’s hearse had 
taken—a new emperor, glittering and 
alive once more, on a horse so beautiful 
and majestic that to look upon it was a 
martial education! The pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war were awakened again, 
and troops came marching up the avenue 
as before, and, what is even more vivid to 
my mind, a charming empress rose before 
us, winning all hearts by her grace and 
her beautiful foz/ettes. My sister and I 
stood by the roadside on her wedding day 
and watched her carriage rolling past the 
arch to St. Cloud; the morning had been 
full of spring sunshine, but the afternoon 
was bleak and drear, and I remember how 
we shivered as we stood. Some years 
later, when we were no longer little girls, 
but young ladies in crinolines, we counted 
the guns fired for the birth of the prince 
imperial at the Tuileries. Our father was 
away in America, and we were living once 
more with our grandparents. 

We were children no longer, but it will 
be seen that our education was of a fitful 
and backward description. Macaulay’s 
“ Essays,” the crusaders out of * Ivan- 
hoe” and “The Talisman,” Herodotus, 
Milman’s “ History of the Jews,” and one 
or two stray troubadours of whom I have 
already made mention, represented our 
historical studies. Then came a vast and 
hopeless lapse, reaching as far back as the 
times of Charlemagne and Clovis, and 
Bertha with the long foot, and Fredegonde 
who was always plunging her dagger into 
somebody’s back. The early Merovin- 
gians will for me ever be associated with 
a faint smell of snuff and a plaid linen 
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a little, old, short, stumpy figure, in a| 
black cap and dressed in a scanty black 
skirt. The figure is that of my pro- 
fessor of history. An old, old lady, very 
short, very dignified, uttering little grunts 
at intervals, and holding a pair of spec- 
tacles in one hand and a little old black 
fat book in the other, from which with 
many fumblings and snuff-takings, the 
good soul would proceed to read to us of 
murder, battle, rapine, and sudden death, 
of kings, crowns, dynasties, and knights 
in armor, while we girls listened, trying 
not to laugh when she turned two pages at 
once—or when she read the same page 
twice over with great seriousness, My 
dear grandmother, who was.always invent- 
ing ways of helping people, and who firmly 
believed in all her Drotégées, having visited 
our madame once or twice and found her 
absorbed in the said history book, had 
arranged that a series of historical lec- 
tures, with five-franc tickets of admission 
to the course, should be given by her dur- 
ing the winter months; and that after the 
lecture (which used to take place in our 
schoolroom, and which was attended by a 
certain number of ladies) we should all 
adjourn for tea to the blue drawing-room, 
where the major meanwhile had been able 
to enjoy his after-dinner nap in quiet. He 
refused to attend the course, saying, after 
the first lecture, that he found it difficult 
to follow the drift of madame’s arguments. 
There used to be a class of four girls, my 
sister and myself, our cousin Amy, and 
Laura C., a friend of my own age —and 
then the various ladies in bonnets from 
up-stairs and down-stairs, and next door. 
The lecture lasted an hour by the clock ; 
then the meeting suddenly adjourned, and 
by the time the golden flower-vase pen- 
dule in the drawing-room struck ten 
everybody was already walking down the 
shiny staircase and starting for home. 
Paris streets at night may be dark and 
muddy, or freezing cold, but they never 
give one that chill, vault-like feeling which 
London streets are apt to produce when 
one turns out from a warm fireside into 
the raw night. The ladies thought noth- 
ing of crossing the road and walking along 
a boulevard till they reached their own 
doors. Good old madame used to walk 
off with those of her pupils who lived her 
way; they generally left her at the bright 
chemist’s shop round the corner, where 
Madame Marlen, the chemist’s wife, 
would administer an evening dose of pep- 
permint-water to keep out the cold —so 





we used to be told by madame. The old 
lady lived in one of the tall, shabby | 
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houses at the top of the Faubourg, just 
behind the arch. We used to find her sit- 
ting in a little, crowded room, with a tiny 
ante-room and a tiny kitchen, and an 
alcove for her bed. There she lived with 
her poodle, Bibi, among the faded treas- 
ures and ancient boxes and books and 
portraits and silhouettes of a lifetime; 
grim effigies of a grim past somewhat 
softened by dust and time. In the midst 
of all the chaos one lovely miniature used 
to hang, shining like a star through the 
clouds of present loneliness and the 
spiders’ webs and age and poverty. This 
was the portrait of the lovely lady Alme- 
ria Carpenter, the friend of Sir Joshua, to 
whom in some mysterious, romantic way 
madame was connected. Another equally 
valued relic was a needlebook which had 
been used by the Duchesse de Praslin on 
the day when her husband murdered her. 
Madame’s sister had been governess there 
for many years, and had loved the duchess 
dearly and been valued by her, and many 
and mysterious were the confidences 
poured into my grandmother’s ear con- 
cerning this sad tragedy. Our cheery, 
emphatic, mysterious old lady was very 
popular among usall. One of her kindest 
friends was my father’s cousin, Miss R., 
who had lived in Paris all her life, and 
whose visiting-list comprised any one in 
trouble or poor or lonely and afflicted. I 
think if it had not been for her help and that 
of my grandmother our good old friend 
would have often gone through sore trials. 
When my father himself came to Paris to 
fetch us away, he was interested in the 
accounts he heard of the old lady from his 
mother and cousin. And madame is the 
heroine of a little story which I have seen 
in print somewhere, and which I know to 
be true, for was I not sent one day to 
search fora certain pill-box, of which my 
father proceeded to empty the contents 
into the fireplace, and then drawing a neat 
banker’s roll from his pocket, he filled up 
the little cube with a certain number of 
new napoleons, packing them in closely 
up to the brim, after which, the cover 
being restored, he wrote the following 
prescription in his beautiful even hand- 
writing: “ Mme. P To be taken oc- 
casionally when required. Signed Dr. 
W. M. T.” Which medicine my grand- 
mother, greatly pleased, promised to 
administer to her old friend after his de- 
parture. 

The remembrance of this pill-box and of 
my father’s kind hands packing up the 
napoleons came to me again at a time 
when misfortunes of every kind had 











fallen upon the familiar friends and places 
of our early youth, when the glare of burn- 
ing Paris seemed to reach us far away 
in our English homes, and we almost 
thought we could hear the thunders break- 
ing on the unhappy city. We thought of 
our poor old lady, alone with her dear 
Bibi, in the midst of all this terror and 
destruction. As we sat down to our legs 
of mutton we pictured the horrible sa/mzs 
and fricandeaus of rats and mice to which 
our neighbors were reduced, the suffer- 
ings so heroically borne. Every memory 
of the past rose up to incite us to make 
some effort to come to the assistance of 
our poor old friend; and at last it oc- 
curred to me to ask Baroness Mayer de 
Rothschild, who was always ready with 
good help for others, whether it would be 
possible to communicate with my be- 
sieged old lady. 

I do not know by what means — perhaps 
if I knew, I ought not to say how commu- 
nications had been established between 
the English Rothschilds and those who 
were still in Paris. Some trusty and de- 
voted retainer, some Porthos belonging to 
the house, had been able to get into Paris 
carrying letters and messages and food, 
and he was, so the baroness now told me, 
about to return again. By this means I 
was told that I might send my letters, and 
a draft on the bank in Paris so that poor 
madame could obtain a little help of which 
she must be in cruel need; and this being 
accomplished, the letter written and the 
money sent off, I was able with an easier 
mind to enjoy my own share of the good 
things of life. Time passed, the siege 
was raised, and then came a day when, 
urged by circumstances, and perhaps also 
by a certain curiosity, I found myself 
starting for Paris with a friend, under the 
escort of Mr. Cook, arriving after a night’s 
journey through strange and never-to-be- 
forgotten experiences at the Gare du Nord 
—a deserted station among streets all 
empty and silent. Carriages were no 
longer to be seen, every figure was dressed 
in black, and the women’s sad faces and 
long, floating crape veils seemed strangely 
symbolical and visionary, as I walked 
along to the house of my father’s cousin, 
Charlotte R., who had been my friend and 
elder companion ever since I could re- 
member. She was expecting me in her 
home to which she had only been able to 
return a few days before. It is not my 
purpose here to describe the strange and 
pathetic experiences and the sights we 
saw together during that most eventful 
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week ; the sunshine of it all, the smoking 
ruins, the piteous histories, the strange 
rebound of life even in the midst of its 
ashes. Even the arch itself was wrapped 
in sackcloth to preserve the impassive 
gods from the injuries of war. One of 
my first questions was for madame. “She 
is particularly well,” said my cousin, smil- 
ing. ‘She has added many thrilling his- 
tories to her répertoire, Madame Martin’s 
escape from the odus, Bibi’s horror of the 
Prussians — you must come and see her, 
and hear it all for yourself.” “I particu- 
larly want to see her,” said I. I was ina 
self-satisfied and not unnatural frame of 
mind, picturing my old lady’s pleasure at 
the meeting, her eloquent emotion and 
satisfaction at the trouble I had taken on 
her behalf. I hoped to have saved her 
life; at all events I felt that she must owe 
many little comforts to my exertions, and 
that her grateful benediction awaited me! 

Dear old madame was sitting with her 
poodle on her knees in the same little dark 
and crowded chamber. She put down her 
spectacles, shut up her book —I do be- 
lieve it was still the little black “ History 
of France.” She did not look in the least 
surprised to see me walk in. The room 
smelt of snuff just as usual; Bibi leapt 
up from her lap, barking furiously. “ Ah! 
my dear child,” said the old lady calmly, 
‘how do youdo? Ah, my dear Miss R., 
Iam delighted to see you again! Only 
this day I said to Madame Martin, ‘I think 
Miss R. will be sure to call this afternoon, 
itis some day since she come.’” Then 
turning to me, “ Well, my dear A., and 
how do you, and how do you all? Are 
you come to stay in our poor Paris? Are 
Mr. and Mrs. S. with you? Oh! oh! 
Oh, those Prussians! those abominable 
monsters! My poor Bibi, he was ready 
to tear them to pieces; he and I could 
not sleep for the guns. Madame Martin, 
she say to me, ‘Oh! madame, can you 
believe such wickedness?’ I say to her, 
‘It is abominable.’ Oh, there is no word 
for it!” 

All this was oddly familiar, and yet 
strangely thrilling and unreal like all the 
rest. There is no adequate expression 
for the strange waking nightmare which 
seems to seize one when by chance one 
meets a whole country suffering from one 
overpowering idea, and when one hears 
the story of each individual experience in 
turn repeated and repeated. 

At last, my own personal interests ris- 
ing up again, I said, not without some 





curiosity: ‘And now I want to ask you, 
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did you get my letter, madame, and did 
you receive the money safely from Messrs. 
Rothschilds’ bank?” 

“J thank you, my dear child. I re- 
ceived it—I was about to mention the 
subject —I knew you would not forget 
your old friend,” said madame solemnly. 
“ I needed the money very much,” with a 
shake of the head. “I was all the more 
grateful that it came at the time it did. 
You will be gratified, I know, to learn the 
use to which | put it. They had come 
round to every house in the street only 
that morning. Madame Martin was with 
me.” Here madame took a pinch of snuff 
very seriously. ‘She goto the banker’s 
for me, and she took the money at once 
and inscribed my name on the list.” 

“ The list!” said I much bewildered. 

“I subscribe it,” said madame, “to the 
cannon which was presented by our gzar- 
lier to the city of Paris.” 

“ What, all of it?” said I. 

“Yes, all of it,” said she. “Do you 
suppose I should have kept any of it 
back ?” 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE DEPRAVATION OF WORDS. 


THERE are few more interesting and 
absorbing subjects of study than the 
growth and evolution of language. A lan- 
guage still spoken and written is a living 
organism, and its vital processes resemble 
those which are constantly presented to 
the observation of the student of natural 
phenomena. A language grows by accre- 
tion, by development in some special 
direction, like a tree putting forth a fresh 
branch, and by absorption or adoption 
from the vocabulary of other tongues. 
Simultaneously with the process of growth 
or development, there is continually going 
on decay and removal. Here a word or 
phrase is sloughed off, so to speak; there 
are shed a whole group of words or terms 
rendered obsolete by the advance of sci- 
ence, by alterations in personal and in 
national habits and customs, and by a 
variety of other causes. 

But apart from the words that have be- 
come obsolete, and those that are still live 
and active elements of the language, there 
is a considerable number in which the 
process of decay has been carried to a 
certain extent, and has then been arrested, 
or, to abandon metaphor, words which 
Laving once been standard or literary En- 
glish, have slipt from one cause or another 
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out of literary use, but still retain a cer- 
tain vogue either as provincialisms or 
as members of the great body of slang and 
colloquial expressions. These are the 
words that have completely undergone the 
process of what may be termed deprava- 
tion. Another section consists of those 
terms which have developed a downward 
tendency, but whose fate is not yet fixed. 
These are the words and phrases which 
are so often used colloquially and loosely 
in a non-natural sense, in a depraved ex- 
tension and widening of their proper sig- 
nifications. 

Changes of this kind have always been 
taking place in the spoken language, but 
it is only in comparatively recent times 
that, owing chiefly to the hasty writings 
of journalists and slovenly book-makers, 
such depravation has proceeded at an 
accelerated pace, and has largely affected 
our written English. The loose construc- 
tion, the twisted or inverted meaning, the 
slangy word or phrase crops up in cur- 
rent talk no one knows how; it soon ap- 
fears in print in hasty article, smart leader, 
or in slipshod fiction, and forthwith it is 
transferred to the columns of the latest 
thing in the way of big dictionaries. If 
after this it is challenged, reference is 
made to the latest dictionary; its author- 
ity shelters the new coinage or new attri- 
bution, and the vicious circle is complete. 

A few months ago an able and popular 
journalist, writing in the pages of a new 
review on the undress of the soul, as ex- 
hibited in Marie Bashkirtseff’s ‘* Journal,” 
remarked, with figurative meaning, of the 
author of that remarkable book, that 
“above all, she never really leaves go of 
her dressing-gown.” To “leave go” of 
a dressing-gown, or of anything else, is an 
expression that haste may explain, but 
which cannot in any way be justified. 
The same writer, in an earlier number of 
his periodical, declared that “ the papist- 
ical power is messing everything in Can- 
ada.” It is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that both to “leave go,” and 
“to mess,” in this slangy sense, may ap- 
pear in the pages of some too comprehen- 
sive dictionary with these sentences of the 
review given as authorities. There are 
many other degraded uses of words which, 
although not unfamiliar to the ear, have 
hardly yet appeared in print without the 
guarding inverted commas. The com- 
mas, however, are but a frail defence, and 
the transition to ordinary print without 
any such marks of protest is easy and 
very often rapid. The depraved applica- 
tions of such words as “awful” and 











“awfully” are really almost elbowing the 
legitimate significations out of counte- 
nance and out of use. To use “awful” in 
its proper sense is to lay oneself open, if 
not to misapprehension, at least to bad 
puns and foolish jests. What, for in- 
stance, would modern slangy talkers and 
degraders of words make of Keats’s line 
in “Isabel :” — 


His heart beat awfully against his side, 
or Keble’s : — 


Towards the East our awful greetings 
Are wafted. 


There are some poor words that have 
become so familiar to newspaper readers 
in their depraved significations, that they 
are now hardly noticed. The verb “tran- 
spire ” is the best knownof these. ‘ Ova- 
tion” is another word daily degraded 
from its proper place in the language; 
and although the verb “to ovate” is not 
yet naturalized among us, its introduction 
is Only too probably, alas, a mere question 
of time. In sensational descriptions of 
great disasters we too often read of a 
“holocaust ” of victims in cases where 
the devouring element has had no share 
whatever in the catastrophe described. 

It is in the manufacture of new and un- 
necessary verbs, by the mangling or twist- 
ing of innocent substantives that some 
writers do most offend. A contributor to 
Bentley's Miscellany, nearly thirty years 
ago, wrote of some one whom, “as men 
said, the Nonconformists ambitioned to 
send into Parliament.” This ugly verb, 
although it also occurs earlier in a letter 
of Horace Walpole’s, has happily not yet 
become popularized. A journalist wishing 
to state that some important personage 
was waited on by a deputation, has been 
known to write that the said personage 
was “deputated ” by his visitors. In the 
favorite newspaper of a certain religious 
body, local leaders of the organization are 
constantly said to be “ farewelling,” when 
they are transferred from one sphere 
of work to another. But the list need 
hardly be prolonged. This form of the 
depravation of words is too common to 
have escaped the notice of any reader 
who preserves some respect for his native 
tongue, — 

The tongue 
That Shakespeare spake. 


More interesting are those words that 
have fallen from their former high estate, 
and which, while no longer heard from 
mouths polite, yet enjoy a vigorous exist- 
ence either in dialect or among the hum- 
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bler ranks of society. The young lady in 
Dickens who “couldn’t abear the men, 
they were such deceivers,” Tennyson’s 
northern farmer, who “couldn abear to 
see it,” and the old lady who “ can’t abide 
these newfangled ways ” might all be said 
to speak vulgarly, as fashion of speech 
now goes. But “abear ” and “abide,” al- 
though not now generally used by educated 
people, are words that have seen better 
days. It is only in comparatively recent 
years that they have been condemned as 
vulgar. ‘ Abear,” in the sense of to en- 
dure or to suffer, was good English in the 
days of King Alfred, and for centuries 
after. Like many other good old English 
words, exiled by culture from London, it 
has found a home in the dialects; and 
there are few provincial forms of English 
speech in which “ abear ” is not a familiar 
element. To “abide,” in its now vulgar 
sense, is not quite so old as “abear,” 
but is still of respectable antiquity. A 
character in “ Faire Em,” one of the plays 
of doubtful authorship sometimes attrib. 
uted to Shakespeare, says, “I cannot 
abide physic.” Drayton makes a curious 
past tense of it: “ He would not have 
aboad it.” The word can hardly yet be 
said to have entirely dropped out of lit- 
erary use, for Sir Arthur Helps, in the 
first chapter of his book on “ Animals and 
their Masters,” remarks that “ People 
can’t abide pamphlets in these days.” 

“ To ax,” for ask, is undoubtedly nowa- 
days degraded to the rank of a vulgarism, 
but it really represents the earliest form 
of the word, and was in regular literary 
use for centuries, until it was supplanted 
by “ ask,” which had formerly been simply 
a current form in the northern dialect. 
To “ax” still survives in the dialects of 
midland and southern England. So that 
when a lady of the Sairey Gamp school 
“axes yer pardon for makin’ so bold,” she 
is using a verb that was literary English 
from the days of Chaucer and earlier to 
nearly the end of the sixteenth century. 
Coverdale’s translation of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, published in 
1535, has “ Axe and it shal be given you.” 
Wiclif, earlier, has the same spelling. By 
Shakespeare's time “ask” had become 
the recognized form, and “ axe” does not 
appear in any of the earlier editions of his 
plays. 

Another example of the survival in dia- 
lect of a word or phrase once in literary 
use is to be found in the expression to be 
‘shut of,” meaning to be rid of. This is 
still very commonly heard in the northern 
parts of England, but could hardly now be 
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used in either prose or verse having any 
pretension to literary form. It is to be 
found in a variety of our older writers ; in 
the pamphlets of Nashe and in the “ Holy 
War” of Bunyan. An example may be 
given from Massinger’s “ Unnatural Com- 
bat: ” — 
We are shut of him, 
He will be seen no more here. 


Yet another word that has undergone 
depravation is to “square” in the sense 
of to quarrel. In the newspaper reports 
of police-court cases one may read how 
some offender “squared up” at a com- 
panion or at the police, but the phrase is 
pretty certain to be marked off as slangy 
by the use of inverted commas. But “ to 
square” in a quarrelsome sense is very 
old and respectable English. An excel- 
lent example of its literary use is to be 
found in the exquisite poetry of the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” In the second 
act of that delightful play, Puck, describ- 
ing the quarrel between Oberon and 
Titania, says: — 

And now they never meet in grove or green, 

By fountain clear, or spangled starlight sheen, 

But — do square, that all their elves for 
ear 

Creep into acorn-cups and hide them there. 


“On the square ” is a phrase now sel- 
dom heard save amongst those who, in 
their own language, live or work “on the 
cross.” They know and use the phrase, 
but take care not to put it into practice, 
for, as Freeman says in the old play of the 
“Plain Dealer:” “Telling truth is a 
quality as prejudicial to a man that would 
thrive in the world as square play to a 
cheat.” The cheat likes to have the 
“square play ” on the side of his pigeons, 
for the process of plucking is greatly ,facil- 
itated by conduct like that of Ingoldsby’s 
“Black Mousquetaire,” who 


When gambling his worst, always played on 
the square. 


This modern limitation of the phrase is 
simply a depravation of an older and 
wider meaning which was long current 
in literature. Udall’s sixteenth-century 
translation of the “ Apophthegms” of 
Erasmus has “ out of square.” Thesense 
of acertain passage, says the translator, 
will not be out of square if one particular 
signification of a Greek vocable be pre- 
ferred to another. In Chapman’s version 
of the Odyssey are the lines: — 


I see, the gods to all men give not all 
Manly addiction; wisedome; words that fall 
(Like dice) upon the square still. 
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Here the words seem to have a slight 
flavor of the later restricted meaning. But 
the earlier and better signification is more 
plainly seen in Udall’s use of the phrase. 
The reference was obviously to propor- 
tion and a sense of what was fitting and 
appropriate, derived by analogy from the 
operations of a builder or designer. 

In the course of its downhill career a 
word often undergoes some slight change 
of form as well as of meaning. Occasion- 
ally it casts a syllable. A curious in- 
stance of this is the word “ peach.” This 
is an aphetized form of the verb “ap- 
peach.” The latter word was in use from 
the fifteenth till about the middle of the 
seventeenth century; and side by side 
with it there existed the now familiar 
form “peach.” Both meant to accuse or 
charge : — 


Now, by mine honor, by my life, by my troth, 
I will appeach the villain, 


cries York in the last act of ** Richard II.” 
As “appeach ” went out of use “peach ” 
began to undergo depravation. 

A curious example of the word in its 
transition state is to be found in “ Hudi- 
bras,” a great repertory of seventeenth- 
century vulgarisms. In the lines :— 


Make Mercury confesse and peach 
Those thieves which he himself did teach, 


although its primary signification is evi- 
dently to accuse, yet the word seems to 
have half a reference to its modern col- 
loquial sense. In another fifty years 
“ peach ” had almost descended to its pres- 
ent level, and was used much as itis to-day. 
Arbuthnot, in the appendix to his satire of 
“ John Bull,” 1712, a work which contains 
a great many colloquialisms, says that a 
certain euphoniously named Ptschirn- 
sooker “came off, as rogues usually do 
upon such occasions, by peaching his part- 
ner; and being extremely forward to 
bring him to the gallows, Jack was accused 
as the contriver of all the roguery.” An- 
other remarkable feature in the history of 
this word is that with “appeach” and 
“peach ” a third form was simultaneously 
in use. Caxton, in his translations, intro- 
duced the word “ empeche,” a much bet- 
ter representative than “ appeach ” of the 
old French original empechier, although 
Caxton took his word not from this but 
from the contemporary French verb em- 
pescher. In the altered form of “im- 
peach ” the word is still retained in use. 
It is a case of the survival of the fittest. 
Of the three rival forms, one died out 





altogether, another underwent depravation 
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and is now a familiar item in the slang of 
the criminal classes, while the third still 
flourishes and retains its original mean- 
ing. 

Many other instances of the decline and 
fall of words might be given. Such ex- 
pressions as to “make bones of,” to 
“ fadge,” to “ knock off,” to “ cut,” in the 
sense of “to run off,” and “aiong of,” 
meaning “on account of,” were all for- 
merly in constant literary use. The proc- 
ess is a natural one, and depravation of 
this kind will always be going on. It is 
not possible to prevent it, but it is possi- 
ble, unfortunately, to hasten it; and this is 
constantly being done by the slangy tone, 
the loose habit of colloquially twisting 
and misapplying words, that pervade so 
much of modern speech. It is a case of 
“oiving a dog a bad name.” If once a 


slang meaning or application be tacked 
on to an innocent word, the tendency is 
for the looser ard more depraved mean- 
ing to oust the original and correct signifi- 
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cation out of colloquial use, and finally 
out of both spoken and written language. 
It is, of course, possible to go too far 
in the oppesite direction, and by too great 
a. conservatism to impede the natural 
progress of the language, to restrict its 
growth and stunt its development. This 
was the tendency during the greater part 
of the eighteenth century. But there is 
little fear nowadays, and indeed but little 
possibility, of thus hindering the free play 
of the language. * ‘The danger lies, as has 
been pointed out, in the opposite direc- 
tion. Englishmen are — proud of 
their noble literature, a literature second 
to none that the world has seen, and it is 
surely not unreasonable to protest against 
wanton and unnecessary depravation of 
the vehicle by which that literary heritage 
has been handed down to us, and through 
which many and glorious additions are 
being and will be made thereto, for the 
instruction and delight of future ages. 
GEORGE L. APPERSON. 





THE BLAcK WATCH. — Not many of those 
who have of late years watched with interest 
the brilliant services of the oldest Highland 
regiment have ever attached any meaning to 
its second title, ‘‘ The Black Watch.” Yet 
in these words are contained the story of its 
origin and much of the romantic associations 
of its early days. In the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, when Rob Roy held the 
position of ‘‘ uncrowned king” of the High- 
lands north of Loch Lomond, and when the 
proudest nobles had no scruple in entering 
into secret agreements with this robber chief, 
the state of the Borderlands was such that 
‘** sober people were obliged to purchase some 
security to their effects by shameful and igno- 
minious contracts of blackmail.”? In every 
district was some Highland bandit who called 
himself the ‘* captain of the watch,’’ and whose 
followers were known by that name. With 
him a go-between communicated, and such as 
wished to deal] with this wild insurance com- 
pany paid the stipulated sum, while those who 
declined those irregular contracts had to find 
their own protection. The significance of the 
title ‘‘ Watch’? was twofold. Their duties 
were to see that those who paid were not mo- 
lested, and to make it certain that those who 
refused the stipend should be plundered with- 
out fail. Thus these corps throughout the 
Highlands became a recognized institution, and 
comprised in all a considerable body of men, 
who were inured to every hardship, and who 





knew no mode of life but that of war. In time 
the Duke of Montrose and others pressed upon 
the government the necessity of taking the 
control of the country out of the hands of 
these lawless tax-gatherers, and it was conse- 
quently determined to enrol from among the 
Ilighlanders themselves certain bands of 
frontier police. Accordingly in the year 1729 
a number of loyal Highlanders were formed 
into six independent companies, and the offi- 
cers were taken chiefly from the clans Camp- 
bell, Grant, and Munro. To these, as a 
matter of course, the local name of ** Watch ”’ 
descended, and as they continued to wear the 
dress of the country—which consisted so 
much of black, blue, and green tartan — they 
were soon known as * Freicudan Du”? (Black 
Watch), in contradistinction to ‘* Seidaran 
Dearag,” or red soldiers. Ten years later, 
when England was agitated by the question 
whether the Spaniards had or had not cut off 
an ear from the head of the smuggler Captain 
Jenkins, and when it was resolved that the 
matter was to be decided by a war instead of 
ocular demonstration, King George II. issued 
a royal warrant incorporating the six compa- 
nies of the Black Watch into a regiment, and 
gave the command to Colonel John Earl of 
Crawford. In the month of May following, 
these companies, with four others newly 
raised, were assembled in a field between 
Taybridge and Aberfeldy, and constituted 
into the Ilighland regiment. _ Leisure Hour. 





